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PEEPACB. 



The complaints commonly made respecting the in- 
ferior quality of many of the sermons delivered from 
Church of England pulpits will be a sufficient jus- 
tification for the appearance of this volume. 

How far these complaints are justified must be 
a matter of personal opinion. It will, however, be 
admitted that the general run of parochial sermons 
are capable of improvement. 

But, apart from this, so far as the writer is aware, 
no short and inexpensive treatise is extant in which 
the subject of Preaching is dealt with practically, and 
in such wise as to serve as a guide to a newly- 
ordained clergyman in, perhaps, the most difficult 
part of his work. 

Whatever may be the value of the contents of this 
volume, they are, at least, the result of above thirty 
years' experience in country and London parishes; 
and the writer cannot help feeling that if he had had 
some book of the kind put into his hands when a 
deacon, it would have been the better both for 
himself and for his congregations. 

A preacher has, as a rule, to buy his experience^ 
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but his hearers have, to a great extent, to pay for 
it. It is in the interest of the latter, no less than 
of the former, that this volume is now issued. 

It has been the custom of most writers on the 
subject of Preaching to lay great stress upon the 
importance of a clergyman who would affect his 
hearers for good, being himself spiritually minded, 
and instinct with love for those over whom he is 
set in the Lord. Very little is said upon this point 
in the following pages, for two reasons — (1), Because 
the fact is so very obvious; and (2), Because such 
remarks seem to cast an unnecessary slur upon the 
clergy in general by supposing that they are not, as 
a rule, spiritually minded, nor instinct with love for 
their parishioners. All this is taken for granted ; and 
it is also supposed that every one in Holy Orders is 
a gentleman in matters of taste and conduct, and 
sufficiently cultured, or intellectually capable of suffi- 
cient culture, at least in his own branch of science, to 
justify him in standing up before a congregation as 
a teacher. 

Yet, such a one may not know how to prepare and 
arrange his teaching, nor how to present it to his 
hearers in the most effective form. The purpose 
of the present volume is to throw light upon these 
points. 

It will be seen that the aim of the writer has been 
to encourage his younger brethren to bestow as much 
time and labour and thought as possible upon the 
preparation of their sermons. A sermon upon which 
little pains have been expended, is, as a rule, worth 
something less than it has cost. 
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In Chapter III. a suggestion is made that, before 
beginning to construct a sermon, the preacher should 
collect a number of passages from Scripture bearing 
upon the subject in hand. This plan may be effec- 
tively employed with other books besides the Bible. 
The preacher will find it answer his purpose if, before 
beginning to write his sermon, he consults all the 
books which he possesses containing matter likely to 
be useful for information, illustration, or argument, 
taking notes with references as he proceeds. A good 
deal of this collected matter he will probably not 
use; but this is of slight importance, as the very 
fact of his having " turned out " these several sub- 
jects will gradually and insensibly enlarge his stock 
of geperal knowledge, and the residuum, if employed 
judiciously, will materially enhance the value of his 
sermon. 

Again, it is curious to remark how few there are, 
comparatively speaking, who know how to use the 
index to a book, or who appreciate the value of 
making " cross references." Let the young preacher 
diligently employ indices in collecting his materials 
for sermons, and if he fails to discover what he 
requires under one heading, let him look whether 
under another and a cognate heading he can find what 
he needs in the way of suggestion or illustration. 
Textual indices are most useful to this end. The 
Scriptural indices in most of Isaac Williams' books 
are well done, and may generally be profitably applied 
to; but, perhaps, the most complete textual index 
which has been brought out of late years is that 
appended to Neale and Littledale's " Commentary on 
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the Psalms," a reference to which will rarely be wasted 
time. The principle of making cross references holds 
good, of course, with regard to other books. 

There is another practical point of real importance 
to sermon writers, which must be mentioned. 

A carpenter at his bench in the workshop takes care 
to have the tools that he is likely to want, either in 
a rack before him, or in a basket by his side. He 
can thus pick up what he needs without waste 
of time. The writer of a sermon has similarly a 
specific work to do, and in like manner requires his 
tools — i.e., his books of reference — ready to hand. Of 
course he will have a reference Bible — by preference 
the " Variorum Teacher's Bible " (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode) — a Prayer-Book and a Concordance open 
before him, together with the " Kevised Version," 
while preparing his sermon. But, besides these, 
there should be on his table, within arm's length 
as he sits at work, a row of volumes, embracing 
such books as a Hebrew Bible and a Greek Testa- 
ment ; Wordsworth's or Blunt's "Commentary"; 
Kitto's " Cyclopaedia/ ' or Smith's " Bible Dictionary; " 
Boget's " Thesaurus," as a help in composition ; 
Neale's " Psalms ; " " Ford on the Gospels ; " Gray's 
" Biblical Museum ; " one or two Scriptural Text 
Books (a useful, cheap one can be got at Houlston's, 
Paternoster Square, entitled " The Scripture Text 
Book and Treasury " ) ; a good Dictionary of Quota- 
tions, like Bartlett's or Grocott's ; a collection or two 
of Anecdotes and Illustrations (" The Dictionary of 
Illustrations," published by Dickenson, is as complete 
as any) ; a few purely Spiritual books, such as " The 
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Imitation," "The Spiritual Combat," and some of 
St. Francis de Sales' works. To these may be added 
the clergyman's own Common Place Book, and any 
other volumes which he thinks likely to be helpful. 
Perhaps the author may be excused for mentioning 
his own "Preacher's Storehouse," as embracing a 
wide range of subject matter, very fully indexed, and, 
therefore, easily referred to. It is practically of real 
importance that a good collection of some such 
books as these should be within arm's length of 
the sermon writer, for, when engrossed in his work, 
he will find it a great hindrance if he has to rise and 
go to his shelves for every book he requires, and he 
will be tempted to make anything that he has in 
his mind do, to avoid the inconvenience involved 
in searching for something better. By adopting the 
simple plan suggested, the sermon writer in mini- 
mising the above-named inconvenience, minimises, 
at the same time, the temptation to shirk pains- 
taking. 

Modern publications alone are mentioned in the above 
list, but this is only because their comparatively small 
size renders them capable of being arranged on a table 
in the manner described. Apart from this, the more a 
clergyman applies for his materials to the grand old 
tomes of patristic and mediaeval writers, the more 
benefit will he himself derive intellectually, and the 
more freshness and value will he give to his pulpit 
teaching. 

All that now remains to be said is, that the contents 
of this volume originally appeared in the Ch/wrch 
Times during 1881, in the form of leading articles. 
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These, after careful revision, have, by the kind permis- 
sion of the Editor, and at the request of a very 
large number of readers, been reproduced in a more 
permanent form. 

Cbondall, Hants, 
Septuagesima, 1882. 
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PKEACHING, 



CHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Much as preaching is thought of and talked about at 
the present time, it is somewhat surprising that so little 
help, in the way of practical counsel and advice, has 
been given through the Press to the younger clergy to 
assist them in qualifying themselves for this important 
branch of ministerial work. It is in the hope of 
supplying, to a certain extent, what is undoubtedly 
needed that this book is now issued. 

There is an idea still current in certain quarters that 
those who are called " High Churchmen " are disposed 
to undervalue the ordinance of Preaching. In the 
early stages of the Tractarian movement it is possible 
that this was, to a certain extent, the case. But there 
was a reason for it. Before the little knot of Oxford 
men in 1833 began to stir the latent religious instincts 
of their contemporaries, preaching had usurped that 
place of honour in the services of the Church which 
the Sacraments should by right occupy. In the hope 
of restoring the relative positions which they ought 
severally to take, while the Sacraments were elevated, 

\ 
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preaching was, perhaps, too little thought of. But 
when once the idea of the supreme importance of the 
Sacraments got hold of the religious mind of England, 
then greater attention was given to preaching. Those 
who are familiar with the " Tracts for the Times " — 
and it is a pity that they are so little known by 
our younger clergy — are aware that, although they 
contain a few sermons on doctrinal subjects, hardly 
anything is said about the importance of preaching. 
Indeed', except a couple of pages in Tract 87 (Reserve in 
communicating Religious Knowledge) " On preaching 
the Word most effectually," I do not remember any- 
thing on this subject. Nevertheless, during that early 
period of the Church movement the importance of the 
ordinance of preaching was not entirely overlooked, for 
not only did the excellent series of " Sermons by the 
Writers for the ' Tracts for the Times ' " appear (of which 
Isaac Williams's two volumes on the Catechism are, be 
it remembered, of exceptional value), but Mr. Gresley's 
" Ecclesiastes Anglicanus, a Treatise on Preaching as 
adapted to a Church of England Congregation/' was 
also published, from which young clergymen now-a- 
days could gather many a useful lesson, if they would 
but study it carefully. Indeed, so far as I remember, 
it is the only systematic treatise on the composition of 
a sermon which has been issued for the guidance of 
English clergymen during the last half century, and, 
I repeat, hardly any young priest could read it now 
without finding something in it which, if followed, 
would help him to make his sermons more " telling" 
than they were before. 
For any one to assert that the more advanced amongst 
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the clergy now-a-days undervalue the ordinance of 
preaching would be in the very teeth of experience. 
The fact that they originated, or rather introduced into 
the Church of England of to-day, " Missions " and 
" Betreats," is sufficient evidence of the value which 
they set upon both hortatory and spiritual addresses ; 
while many of their number are eminent for their 
homiletical powers. Indeed, there is little doubt that 
the general run of sermons, as teaching agencies, is 
very much in advance of those which were ordinarily 
delivered fifty years ago, and although what are regarded 
as " Low Church " clergymen are supposed to give 
special pains in preparing for the pulpit, I venture to 
assert that for solid " teaching " matter they certainly 
do not excel, even if they come up to, those of their 
clerical brethren who are ticketed by the general public 
as " Ritualists." 

This is as it should be. The ordinance of Preaching 
is a divinely appointed agency, though its original 
design was for the instruction and subsequent conver- 
sion of those who were entirely ignorant of Christian 
truth. After the truth has been accepted, the Divine 
working of the Sacraments comes in. And here it may 
be worth while to remind my readers that the efficiency 
of the Sacraments, so far as the ability of the officient 
is concerned, depends upon their being purely Divine 
agencies, with a supernatural power inherent in them- 
selves. Who or what the Priest is, supposing he is a 
Priest, does not make any difference to them. In 
celebrating, he simply acts officially, and his personal 
character and qualifications in no way affect the validity 
of his ministerial acts, so far. But of course it is opite 
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different in respect to sermons. Now, as regards the 
administration of the Sacraments, there is no doubt 
that Holy Baptism, publicly and reverentially adminis- 
tered, will do more to impress the importance of that 
Sacrament upon the people than any number of 
sermons on the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 
The child in the Priest's arms at the Font, with the 
parents and sponsors standing round, serves as an 
." object lesson," and the eyes of the congregation will 
take in more than their ears. And similarly with the 
Holy Communion. Apart from all elaborate ritual, a 
really well-conducted " Low Celebration," simple as it 
will necessarily be, will have about it an amount of 
order and reverence which will naturally have an 
influence upon those who are present at it. Indeed, it 
will, I think, be generally admitted by those who have 
had an opportunity of judging, that at churches where 
a great point is made by the clergy of having every- 
thing conducted with as much reverence as possible, 
the members of the congregation become reverent 
themselves, and are more than ordinarily consistent 
Church-folk in private, as well as in what may be called 
their Church life. 

Thus it will be seen that the very act of celebrating 
the Sacraments of the Church, more especially the 
Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, is in itself a most 
powerful sermon, and one upon a variety of subjects. 
And it is most important that this should be kept 
prominently in mind. Nevertheless, there still remains 
work for the preacher to do. In every congregation 
there are those who, though Christians by virtue of 
their Baptism and Confirmation, are but very ill- 
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educated in even the rudiments of the Faith. Hence 
the importance of what may be termed " teaching 
sermons," about which I shall have to say something 
hereafter. And then again there are those who, 
though well versed in Christian doctrine, require 
encouragement and assistance in their battles with the 
rough world. Others, too, need instruction as regards 
special trials and temptations necessarily connected 
with their own special position in life. Indeed, the 
Sunday sermon ought to be a helpful agency to all, and 
will be so if it be what I hold a sermon ought to be — 
that is, the outcome of thoughtful, and thoroughly 
religious, and well-instructed good sense on the part of 
the preacher. 

A good deal is involved in these words. " Thought- 
ful." I maintain that every clergyman, in preparing his 
sermon, whether it be delivered with or without manu- 
script, ought to have his congregation constantly in 
view. In his study he must, if he would preach use- 
fully, have them before him mentally, and imagine 
himself addressing his words to them one by one. 
This, of course, does not suppose personality, which of 
all things is most detestable in a sermon. What I 
mean is that a clergyman, in preparing his sermon, 
must carefully keep in view the fact that he is not 
preaching to himself. This seems an unnecessary 
caution, but if a sermon- writer will but think the 
matter out carefully he will see how strong the temp- 
tation is to pound away, perhaps at some private 
crotchet, for his own edification, without considering 
how far those whom he is about to address will be able 
to assimilate usefully his ideas, or, indeed, how far 
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those ideas will, even if duly assimilated, be of any 
practical value to them in their religious life. 

Then again, to refer to my own words above, there 
is " thoroughly religious and well-instructed good 
sense." As to the word " religious," we will take that 
for granted ; but can we do so with " well-instructed " ? 
By this I mean doctrinal accuracy, which can only be 
acquired by much reading and thought. The power of 
an accurately-worded sermon in matters of doctrine 
can scarcely be estimated ; while the uselessness, which 
really means the mischievousness, of a sermon in 
which the doctrine is expressed in a hesitating, or 
flabby, or apologetic manner, is equally incapable of 
measurement. 

And then we come to the matter of " good sense." 
Pope, writing in one of his " Moral Essays " about 
the principles of art, says,- 

One thing there is more needful than expense, 
And one that's previous e'en to taste ; — 'tis sense. 

Well, " sense " in a sermon is all important. In 
the first place, the preacher must, according to the 
rule which I ventured to lay down before, bear his 
congregation in mind when preparing his discourse. 
And this necessarily involves a consciousness of both 
their spiritual wants, and of their mental capabilities. 
He should, e.g., never use a hard word when an easy 
one will express his meaning, even though he may have 
a little more trouble in introducing the latter. Again, 
he should remember that the hearing of a sermon 
is quite a different process from the reading of a book ; 
a man cannot look back to discover the meaning of an 
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obscurely or clumsily worded sentence. Therefore, 
every sentence should be so constructed as to be easily 
intelligible by the audience. Yet, again, short sen- 
tences are of great importance, inasmuch as many 
persons cannot carry on an idea when enveloped in an 
abundance of words. And, further, a sentence in a 
sermon, like the sermon itself, speaking generally, 
ought not to be " mixed " — i.e., it should distinctly 
convey the one idea which the preacher wishes it to 
convey. Lastly, though he should always be trying 
to raise his congregation to a higher point in Christian 
living, he should beware of pressing upon them as 
distinct duties observances which experience tells him 
they are not in the least likely to carry out. Exhorta- 
tions of this sort tend to blunt the conscience, and to 
cause the people to regard the Sunday's sermon as a 
thing to be listened to/but nothing more. 

The secret of effecting all this lies, of course, in the 
clergyman knowing exactly what he wishes to say, and 
what is the idea which he desires his congregation to 
carry away witli them. Their good must, in short, be 
the paramount desire in his heart. 

One last thought in this introductory chapter before 
I close. . Clergymen should remember that the Sunday 
sermon is, as regards nine-tenths of their congregations, 
the only religious teaching which they get in the 
course of the week. The generality of people are, in 
these days, too much occupied with business matters 
to give much time to what are called "good books." 
However much this may be regretted, it is a fact, and 
must be remembered and accounted for. Consequently 
a preacher ought to take the more pains that the 
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Sunday's sermon should be as good and as helpful as 
he can make it. It is to last most of his hearers for all 
the rest of the week, and, to do this satisfactorily, it 
must contain good solid stuff, in which there is some- 
thing which will require digesting, and not mere 
oratorical pap sweetened to taste, which, after the 
first excited impression, will leave the spiritual being 
as empty as it was before. 



/ 




CHAPTEE II. 



THE OBJECT OF SEEMONS. 



In the previous chapter certain broad general prin- 
ciples were laid down for the purpose of indicating 
what a sermon ought to be, and how it ought to be 
constructed. But these were merely broad general 
principles, which would, I think, if followed, to a 
certain extent prevent a young preacher from going far 
wrong, though they were not enough in themselves to 
help him to go right. It is now necessary to enter 
more into detail, and to state what the end and object 
of a sermon ought to be, and how that end and object 
may be attained. 

There are three things which every preacher who 
would be useful to his congregation must keep in mind. 
(1) He must make hia sermons instructive — i.e., he 
must aim at telling his people what they, probably, 
did not know before, or knew only imperfectly; (2) 
He must put what he has to say in such a form that 
he may fairly expect to be listened to ; and then (3) It 
must be so expressed as to convince those to whom he 
is preaching ; that is, tell upon their minds and con- 
sciences in such wise as to make them anxious to act 
up to the advice given, or to the principles set forth in 
the sermon. 
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To take these three points in order. 

1. Sermons ought to be instructive. I have already 
reminded preachers that the majority of every congre- 
gation consists of those who are solely dependent upon 
the Sunday sermon for their religious teaching. In- 
deed, it is perhaps a fortunate thing that they do not 
read religious books during the week ; for, considering 
that the book-market is flooded with false doctrine 
from Lutheran or Calvinistic sources, more harm than 
good might result from their perusal. Hence the im- 
portance of very definite teaching from the pulpit on 
doctrinal matters. It is astonishing how very little the 
mass of an ordinary congregation know about Chris- 
tian doctrine. They have a few vague ideas about our 
Blessed Lord's Sacrifice on the Cross, which somehow 
or other is to be looked to as the means by which we 
may hope for pardon. As to the true doctrine of the 
Incarnation and the Atonement, they know simply 
nothing, and it is consequently the duty of preachers 
to give very precise and exact instruction in such 
matters. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, as some do suppose, 
that doctrinal sermons are distasteful to a congrega- 
tion. They are quite the reverse. Almost everybody 
who comes to church regularly will be only too thank- 
ful to be told what to believe. There is a wonderful 
attraction in dogmatic teaching, plainly, but not 
offensively, put. Who has not heard a thoughtful man 
say with satisfaction : " There was something to think 
over in last Sunday's sermon ; " and, therefore, surely 
it is wotth a clergyman's while to take pains that there 
shall be in every sermon he preaches real solid matter 
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for his people to think about during the ensuing week. 
Let no clergyman, then, fancy that doctrinal sermons, 
properly constructed, are likely to be regarded as dull. 
On the construction of such sermons, as also with 
respect to other matters of importance which are now 
only touched upon slightly, I shall have something to 
say hereafter. It need scarcely be said that before a 
preacher can hope to deliver doctrinal sermons which 
will be useful, he must be thoroughly well versed in the 
subject-matter himself, and this can only be acquired by 
systematic reading and real study. 

Thus much will for the present suffice as to the 
teaching element in sermons. We now pass on to the 
second point named ; that is to say, that a sermon to 
be useful must be attractive. 

r 

It is not the least use for a clergyman to preach, 
unless he does so in such a fashion that his congrega- 
tion will listen to him with interest. He may be 
pretty sure that, if he is not so listened to, the fault 
lies chiefly at his own door. Of course in every con- 
gregation — especially in every country congregation — 
there may be a few who will resemble the north- 
country yokel whom Tennyson describes : — 

An' I hallus coom'd to's choorch afoor moy Sally wur dead, 

An' 'eerd urn a bummin' awaay loike a buzzard-clock ower uiy 

yead. 
An* I niver knaw'd what a mean'd, but I thowt a 'ad summut to 

saay, 
An' I thowt a said what a owt to ; a said, an* I coom'd awaay. 

But it would be cruel misjudgment to suppose that 
such a dolt represents more than a tiny modicum of 
the most rustic assemblage. It will be found, as a 
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rule, that people generally are very thankful indeed for 
sermons, if they are such as they can listen to, and 
which excite their interest. 

But to do this, the various requirements of the 
people must be kept well in view. In the first place, 
a good preacher must necessarily be a man who has a 
fair knowledge of human nature. He must take the 
trouble to think what his people are, and from this 
judge of their spiritual requirements. Consequently, 
the more general intercourse a clergyman has with his 
flock, in moderation, the better, for thus he learns their 
general tone of thought. And as regards the varieties 
of the inner spiritual life of different classes of people, 
there is nothing equal to the Confessional for its educa- 
tional value, though of course it is a most dreary and 
wearisome school to go to. But, as things are now* 
this mode of tuition is not within the reach of all. 
However, diligent pastoral visitation will do a great 
deal in the way of supplying a sensible and observant 
clergyman with material for making his sermons in- 
teresting, because applicable, to his flock ; and I need 
scarcely say that to be an efficient parish priest, a 
clergyman ought to be both sensible and observant. 
Nothing ought to escape him which* he can turn to 
account in either the individual or general instruction 
of his flock. In saying this, let it not be supposed for 
a moment that I advocate "prying." A meddlesome 
and prying clergyman is an abomination, only to be 
exceeded by his meddlesome and prying wife. But 
by employing the word " sensible," it is hoped that 
such an idea is necessarily excluded, and throughout 
these articles I must, of course, be understood as 
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taking it for granted that a clergyman is a gentleman 
in the highest sense of the term. Let this pass. 
Everybody can see that a general acquaintance with 
the current tone of thought in his parish is a thing 
which every clergyman ought to have at his fingers' 
ends. 

There is, in reality, nothing which occurs which, in 
one way or another, may not be made to give a tone or 
colour to his sermons, if the preacher only takes the 
trouble to use it rightly. He should, for example, ever 
bear in mind that, as regards the greater number of 
his more intelligent hearers, the daily newspaper is 
practically the only reading they get. They think 
newspaper, and they talk newspaper. This, of course, 
is very bad, but we must take things as they are, and if 
preachers are wise, they will act accordingly. Some- 
times we hear clergymen saying that they have "no 
time to read newspaper s." All that can be said of 
such persons is that they ought to make time. It is a 
clergyman's duty to keep himself, mentally and intel- 
lectually, above the level of his people in general, as 
well as in religious matters, and it is surely of quite as 
much importance that he should be at least as well 
informed about the history of his own times as about 
that of past ages. In one sense, of more importance, 
because contemporary events are those which espe- 
cially interest his people, and from which he may, if 
he will, draw some of the most telling lessons and 
illustrations which he delivers from the pulpit. I in 
no wise advocate the preaching of what are called 
political sermons ; quite otherwise. But in the order 
of current events there is to be found an abundance of 
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non-political material to give point to this or that 
religious truth which the preacher desires to press. 

And then, again, it is of the highest importance that 
a clergyman should never venture to speak in a sermon 
about things which he does not understand, and which 
the majority of his congregation are likely to be 
familiar with. If he is ignorant about a thing, let him 
hold his tongue until he has acquired a proper know- 
ledge about it. For a preacher to make a mistake 
which John Hodge, the ploughman, at the bottom of 
the church, detects at once, is seriously to injure his 
power as a teacher. 

It should be remembered that if a clergyman shows 
his people that he is well acquainted with matters 
with which they are familiar, as well as with current 
topics, political, historical, or social, it will give them 
confidence in him, and they will the more readily listen 
to him with respect when he speaks to them of religious 
or spiritual matters, about which they themselves 
perhaps understand little or nothing. His ser- 
mons will be attractive to the congregation, and his 
parishioners will be proportionately benefited. 

There is one other consideration which will come in 
this division of our subject, and that is that by adopting 
the course which we have suggested, a preacher will 
most effectually impress upon the minds of his flock 
that Christianity is not a matter for merely once a 
week consideration, but that it is most intimately 
mixed up with each event in their daily lives. People, 
of course, know this theoretically, but there are not a 
few who require to be shown how it is so. 

The third requirement of a sermon is that it should 
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convince those who hear it that what it contains is 
reasonable aijd true, and further that it should excite 
in them a desire to act up to its principles and pre- 
cepts. It will at once be seen that all this is very 
closely connected with, and to a great extent de- 
pendent upon, what has been said above. When a 
sermon is both instructive and interesting it will most 
likely take hold of the consciences of the hearers, 
whereas one that is dull and commonplace will simply 
send away the intelligent members of a congregation 
to their own homes " bored," and will have done them 
harm rather than good. Comparatively few are 
sufficiently spiritually-minded to accept George Her- 
bert's well-known counsel, and to feel that — 

If all want sense, 
God takes a text, and preacheth patience. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the self-evident truism 
that a sermon which has been prepared with much 
prayer is likely to carry with it exceptional power, 
other important matters having been duly attended to, 
on the principle that God nowhere promises to give 
His blessing upon the outcome of man's laziness, 
carelessness, or culpable stupidity. But the point 
which I would urge in conclusion, is that if a preacher 
is really in earnest himself, he is likely to excite 
earnestness in others. He must be most thoroughly 
convinced of the importance of his message, and then ^ 
he may hope to convince others. But this does not in 
the least suppose that the preacher gives way to raving 
or " gush." The quietest sermons are often the most 
convincing sermons, and anything which is at all " put 
on " must necessarily spoil the intended effect. Let 
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a clergyman be modest and natural in the pulpit ; let 
him be thoroughly in earnest, and use his best 
endeavours, by diligent study and careful thought, to 
teach his people what he believes will most conduce to 
their souls' good, and he will not long have to com- 
plain that he has laboured vainly, for assuredly God 
will bless his work. 



CHAPTEE III. 

HOLY SCRIPTURE IN SERMONS. 

One of the commonest faults in modern sermons is 
the very little use that is made of Holy Scripture 
in their construction. No doubt a considerable 
number of the sermons that are delivered Sunday 
by Sunday in England are " Scriptural " in their 
doctrine and tone, but it is somewhat startling to 
find how very little real Scripture they contain. 
Many years ago, the late Dr. Neale, in an article in 
the Christian Bemembrancer, which he afterwards 
utilised as an introduction to his volume on "Medieval 
Preachers, ,, pointed this out in a very telling fashion. 
His words are familiar enough to middle-aged men 
who are interested in such matters, but the pace at 
which we live nowadays, has oftentimes the effect of 
rendering publications, however valuable, if issued 
five-and-twenty years ago, unknown to those who are 
in the prime of early life. There is so much useful 
matter in the passage to which I refer, that I must 
give it in full. The writer is speaking of the charac- 
teristics of sermons delivered by preachers of olden 
time, and amongst these especially draws attention to 

2 
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the immense, and almost intuitive, knowledge of Scrip- 
ture which these writers possessed :— 

If any one, to take the lowest view of the subject, will be at the 
trouble of comparing the number of references to be found in a 
modern, with those which occur in an ancient sermon, he will find 
that ten to one is by no means an exaggerated estimate of their 
relative proportions. Nor is this all. Modern quotations are 
almost entirely taken from certain books or chapters of the Bible 
— the more important parts, as men now-a-days irreverently, not 
to say profanely, call them. The ancient preachers drew their 
citations from all parts of Scripture alike. Equally imbued with 
the spirit of all, it was impossible that they could quote otherwise 
than according to analogy. And those who more especially pique 
themselves on their knowledge of the Bible, and on declaring the 
whole counsel of God — we mean, of course, the so-called Evangeli- 
cals — would do well to consider how and why it is that their 
sermons, in comparison with those of which we are writing, are 
so jejune in reference to the Word of God, and so shallow and 
common-place in their application when they quote it — why, they 
evince, in short, rather the knowledge of a child than the full 
grasp of a theologian. 

And then, by way of illustration, Dr. Neale adopts 
an ingenious comparison. He takes two sermons on 
the same text, and of about the same length, one by 
Cowper's friend, John Newton, of Olney, a representa - 
tive "Evangelical" of the eighteenth century, the 
other by a comparatively obscure preacher of the 
twelfth — Guerric, Abbot of Igniac — and he counts the 
Scriptural references in each. The result is that in 
Newton's sermon there are nine references to the 
Gospels, two to the Epistles, nine to the Prophets, one 
to the Psalms, and no allusion whatever to any other 
part of Scripture. In Guerric's sermon, on the other 
hand, there are seven references to the Gospels, one 
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to the Epistles, twenty-two to the Psalms, nine to the 
Prophets, and eighteen to other parts of the Bible. 
So that Newton has twenty-one references to Holy 
Scripture, and Guerric fifty-seven. 

It is doubtful, however, whether even Newton's em- 
ployment of Holy Scripture in his sermons would not 
contrast favourably with that of most preachers of our 
own day. By way of adopting a personal test, let any 
clerical reader of this chapter refer to his last Sunday's 
sermon, and see for himself how much real Scripture 
there was in it, and whether his quotations and refer- 
ences showed a wide and intimate knowledge of the 
Bible as a whole, or whether they were confined 
to a few well-known passages. Personally, I have 
little doubt as to the result, in nine cases out of ten, 
supposing this examination were made. Indeed, it is 
no uncommon thing to find that the actual " text " 
of a sermon is almost the only bit of genuine Scripture 
in it. Now, considering that Englishmen as a rule 
pride themselves upon having " an open Bible," and 
upon the value which they set upon the Scriptures, 
this scantiness of Scriptural reference or allusion in 
sermons is the reverse of what ought to be the case. 
There is only one conclusion that we are able to draw 
from this, namely, that our clergy do not really and 
thoroughly know their Bibles as they ought to know 
them. They have not the Scriptures at their fingers' 
ends, as multitudes of the writers in the so-called 
" Dark Ages " had them. A few well-worn verses 
from the Gospels or the Epistles almost serve for their 
stock-in-trade — verses which even the less educated 
in their congregation would naturally have hit upon 

1— ^ 
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to illustrate or enforce the point in hand. This surely 
is not the way to teach, or to encourage in the hearers 
a desire to know more of the inspired Scriptures than 
they did before. Ask any intelligent layman whether 
it is not quite an exceptional thing for a man to 
say to himself in sermon time something of this 
kind : — " Well, it never occurred to me to consider 
that verse in such and such a light, or as bearing on 
such and such a matter." 

Yet if preachers desire, as all ought to desire, to 
encourage the members of their flocks to study the 
Bible for themselves, it is surely their duty to show 
them that there is a great deal more to be gathered out 
of it than most ordinary readers suppose. But as 
Holy Scripture is commonly employed in sermons, no 
such idea would, as a rule, be conveyed to the auditors. 

Now, it must be remembered that with the more 
religious portion of a congregation, no parts of a 
sermon are more likely to be telling and attractive 
than what may be called the " Scriptural' ' parts. 
Who can have failed to notice the earnest attention 
which always is paid to the address in the Commina- 
tion Service, whether it be read in Church on Ash 
Wednesday, or at the bedside of a dying sinner ? As 
a powerful call to repentance, it would be difficult to 
find its equal ; but it will be seen on examination that 
its power is mainly owing to its thorough Scriptural- 
ness. The various passages, it is true, are woven 
together with great skill ; but there they are, and to 
them its energy is due. Yet how different is its con- 
struction and its style from that of most modern ser- 
mons ! English people, although they may not 
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perhaps read their Bibles much at home, clearly love • 
" Scripture " when they can get it — especially when 
they can get it without much trouble to themselves. 
A wise preacher — especially if he be a High Church- 
man in a Low Church parish — will take account of 
this, and utilise it. If he does not do so, it is his own 
fault. But to do this, he must, of course, have his 
Bible well in his head, and, what is more, ready to 
hand. If he has been fortunate enough to get advice 
on this point early in life, and to have acted upon it, 
he has reason to be thankful. If not, the sooner he 
gives his mind to it the better. Some writers have 
urged that the study of the Bible should be taken up 
and followed out for its own sake, and to a certain 
extent I quite agree with them ; but supposing that a 
clergyman has neglected this in early life, as a great 
many have, and only arrive at a real knowledge of the 
teaching value of Scripture when they come to be in 
charge of a parish, I cannot help thinking that for 
practical purposes they must be content to adopt a 
lower line, and to study their Bibles with a view to 
utilising them in sermons for the benefit of their 
flocks. Hence, I should say that in his private 
Bible-reading a clergyman of this class would be wise 
in having his congregation constantly in view, and 
should have a common-place book by his side, in 
which he might jot down a memorandum of homiletical 
ideas which strike him in the course of his study. 
Indeed, an earnest clergyman should keep this idea in 
view whatever books he reads, or whatever company 
he is in. The Sunday sermons are generally regarded 
as rather painful necessities. If a clergyman had at 
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hand a thoroughly good stock of really interesting 
material, especially Scriptural material, out of which 
he could' feel that he could teach his people effectively, 
the preparation of his sermons would be a real plea- 
sure, rather than the painful task that it often is now. 
In the last chapter I characterised a large proportion 
of a preacher's audience in the present day as consist- 
ing of those who thought newspaper, and talked news- 
paper. Now as regards the particular point which it 
is desired to urge, if a clergyman has such a knowledge 
of his Bible as to think Scripture, then he will talk 
Scripture ; and if he has not attained to such a know- 
ledge, he must try and make up for it in the best way 
he can. Of course, this being done artificially, there 
is apt to be a stiffness about it which would not be 
there if it were done naturally, and this must be care- 
fully guarded against. But with a Beference Bible 
and " Cruden " on the one hand, and Scripture com- 
monplace books, which are numerous, on the other, a 
sermon writer has practical facilities now which those 
of olden time had not. Viewing the question from a 
purely practical standpoint, I think that every clergy- 
man who needs them — and very few do not — ought to 
employ such aids diligently. But herein lies the diffi- 
culty. It takes a great deal of time to turn out all the 
texts, or illustrative events in Bible history, in order 
to select those which are likely to be the most telling ; 
and, therefore, the first that comes to mind is adopted, 
no matter how trite it may be. Clergymen must re- 
member that it takes a long time and a great deal of 
research and thought, in the case of most men, to pro- 
duce a thoroughly good, useful, Scriptural sermon, and 
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that if they put off their work till Saturday afternoon, 
as not a few of them do, they cannot expect to pro- 
duce anything of much value for the Sunday morning's 
discourse. And thus an opportunity is lost, a congre- 
gation wearied, and the preacher himself goes home 
with the disagreeable consciousness that, if he had 
only given more time and taken more pains, his time 
and labour would not have been thrown away. 

But as regards the question of Scriptural sermons 
and their production. I know a clergyman who, when 
he has selected his subject, adopts the following 
method, and employed as he employs it, it is certainly 
most effectual, but of course its application requires 
judgment and tact He takes the leading idea upon 
which he desires to speak — humility, penitence, selfish- 
ness, or anything else, as occasion demands or serves. 
Then he runs his eye down the references given under 
this and cognate headings in his Concordance, and 
whatever strikes him as likely to be useful for his 
immediate purpose he writes down either in fall, or so 
abbreviated that a glance will convey to his mind the 
whole passage. Then he turns to his " Scripture 
Text Book and Treasury " — an almost indispensable 
volume for any sermon writer of the ordinary type — 
and pursues the same course. If he needs it he refers 
to other books of the same kind. This done, he reads 
carefully the Scriptures which he has selected — con- 
siders the context of each where requisite — and makes 
njemoranda in the margin of such thoughts as occur 
to his mind. The various ideas suggested to him by 
the several passages readily form themselves into 
shape, and when combined with the outcome of his 
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own thought and general reading, the result is a sermon 
instinct with Scriptural ideas and Scriptural tone, 
though he may not actually quote verbatim more than 
a small number of the passages which he has at 
hand. The objection will naturally be made that the 
above plan is very artificial, and no doubt it is, but 
whose fault is that? If a preacher's mind were 
thoroughly imbued with the letter and the spirit of 
the Scriptures as a whole, as was the case with many 
of the pulpit orators of times long past, he would not 
need such artificial help ; but if it be not so, then he 
is compelled to resort to artificial aids, just as a man 
crippled by his own neglect or carelessness must be 
content to get about with crutches, if he would get 
about at all. 

If the Bible is to be known with tolerable thorough- 
ness, the diligent study of it must be begun in early life. 
It must be read as a whole, and with this idea predo- 
minating — that the " Law " is the Gospel fore- 
shadowed, and that the " Gospel " is the Law fulfilled. 
In the study of the Old Testament, Christ should be 
seen everywhere, and, to use a modern expression, the 
Gospel should be "read between the lines. ,, Fortu- 
nate is the clergyman whose early studies have been 
guided into this channel, for to acquire anything like a 
real acquaintance with the Bible is the work of a 
lifetime. But considering the vast importance of 
" Scriptural' ' sermons, if such knowledge has not been 
acquired, then all that the preacher can do is to adopt 
the best means that he can to compensate for his own 
defects, and to render them as little prejudicial as 
possible to his flock. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

STUDY IN RELATION TO SERMONS. 

After treating, in the last chapter, of the study of 
Holy Scripture as an all-important consideration in 
connection with Sermon-writing, I now pass on to the 
wider question of study in general, so far as it espe- 
cially relates to the efficiency of preachers. 

It has already been said that the clergyman ought, 
so far as possible, to be the most generally cultured 
man in his parish. The word " cultured " I use 
in its widest sense, meaning thereby that he ought to 
be well read in contemporary literature, as well as in 
that of older date ; and besides this he should try to 
be fairly well up in such matters as, according to the 
nature of their vocations, the members of his congre- 
gation are familiar with. His motto should be, Nihil 
humani a me alienum puto. And this is more 
especially necessary as regards acquaintance with the 
current tone of thought in matters cognate to religion. 
Thus, for example, supposing a clergyman were preach- 
ing during Septuagesima on the earlier portion of the 
Book of Genesis, it would be regarded by the more 
highly-educated members of his congregation as evinc- 
ing great ignorance or extreme narrow-mindedness, if 
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he entirely ignored the difficulties which have been 
raised by certain geologists, or the theories which the 
scientists of the day have evolved respecting the origin 
of man. Of course, it is not for a moment to be sup- 
posed that the pulpit is to be converted into the chair 
of a scientific lecturer, but if the discoveries, or what 
are supposed to be discoveries, of men of science, are 
entirely lost sight of by a preacher when dealing with 
Scriptural subjects with which they are supposed to be 
out of harmony, the more intelligent members of his 
congregation will not form any very lofty idea of his 
gifts or acquirements, and his influence will so far be 
interfered with. 

But highly-important as this phase of study is for 
every clergyman, it is not exactly the point which I 
desire to urge in the present article. It is true that 
without a competent knowledge of contemporary 
literature a preacher may fail to attract the sympathies 
of his educated parishioners, yet he must fail with both 
gentle and simple if he be not himself thoroughly well 
grounded 4 in the doctrines of the Christian faith, and 
the principles of Christian morals. 

There is but little doubt that the average parish 
priest has but a scant acquaintance with dogmatic 
theology; and this is a very good reason why he 
should shirk doctrinal sermons as he generally does ; 
and why, when he does attempt them, he generally 
contrives to make them bald and uninteresting. 
The truth is that a preacher must know thoroughly 
well what he is talking about, if he is to succeed 
in making a discourse on a doctrinal subject really 
plain and attractive. But it would be too much 
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to suppose that every clergyman should be a 
skilled theologian. Nevertheless, it may reasonably 
be expected that a preacher should at least steer clear 
of false doctrine. Yet what do we find? "Evan- 
gelical " sermons too often reek with Lutheranism, 
especially when anything connected with the doctrines 
of the Atonement or Justification have to be dwelt 
upon. And, indeed, not " Evangelical" sermons only. 
I have myself known Lutheranism pure and simple, in 
reference to our Blessed Lord's Sacrifice, preached by 
a " Ritualistic " clergyman of deep spirituality, but of 
shallow reading. I mention this by way of warning to 
the younger clergy. Nothing is more easy than to make 
a mistake, and to preach distinctly false doctrine, unless 
a man be very careful what he is about. It is, therefore, 
of the greatest importance that every clergyman should 
have as accurate an acquaintance with fundamental 
Christian doctrine as possible. Let us take a simple 
course. For a small general book, a clergyman who 
feels himself in want of " reading " cannot do better 
than go very carefully through Mr. Sadler's " Church 
Doctrine, Bible Truth." This book embraces a very 
wide range, and if it be thoroughly mastered, will 
serve as a most useful foundation for after reading. 
And here a hint about reading may not be amiss. 
Personally, I have always found it worth while to go 
over an important book a second time as soon as the 
first perusal is completed, and before its contents, and 
the impressions excited, have had time to evaporate 
from the memory. On the principle that one good 
book well-mastered is worth half-a-dozen read cur- 
sorily, the time occupied will be well-spent. And that 
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time need not be long if, on the first reading, all the 
salient points be marked with a pencil, and the second 
reading be confined to these marks. 

And here, in passing, I would give another hint. If 
there be any particular point upon which a clergyman 
feels weak, let him make up his mind to preach about 
it. It may involve two, three, or more sermons ; so 
much the better, as one of the practical difficulties 
which a preacher experiences is to determine what 
shall be the subject of his next discourse. Everybody 
knows that the best way to teach oneself is to set about 
teaching another. The necessity of putting the matter 
selected in as intelligible a form as possible to his con- 
gregation, will compel the preacher to make himself 
fairly master of his subject, and will test him as to the 
extent of his acquaintance with it. Added to which, 
the very act of preaching will engraft the details upon 
his mind in such a way that they are little likely to die 
out, and consequently, there is really a practical addition 
to his stock of theology, which will come in usefully in 
aftertimes. The same principle is found true in other 
professions. A complicated title to an estate, with 
respect to which a conveyancer has to draw a deed, 
will give him a great deal of trouble, no doubt ; but 
the labour expended upon it will be amply repaid to 
the lawyer by the knowledge gained by the amount of 
research and thought necessary to frame his document 
in such fashion as to secure the interests of his client, 
if they can be secured. And similarly with a medical 
man who, in the course of his practice, has an obscure 
or awkward case. There is ample recompense for the 
time and labour expended under such circumstances 
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as we have named, and, perhaps, most of all to the 
clergyman. 

But now as regards other useful books for the study 
of beginners in sermon-writing, for Sadler's volume 
named above is but the general foundation for a subse- 
quent superstructure. 

Commentaries, I suppose, should come first, espe- 
cially as in the last chapter the employment of Holy 
Scripture in sermons was dealt with. If a clergyman 
can afford expensive books, " Cornelius a Lapide" 
should have a place on his shelves. And for a spiritual 
and mystical Commentary on the whole Bible, there is 
nothing, to my mind, equal to Cardinal Hugo's great 
work. My copy is in eight 'folio volumes, and when it 
can be picked up it is not usually very expensive. 
This book is specially valuable for the cross references 
to Holy Scripture which it contains. For sermons on 
the life of our Blessed Lord, I doubt whether there is 
any old book equal to Ludolph's (of Saxony), "Vita 
Christi," but it is rather scarce, except in a modern 
Paris reprint. If a copy, not in black letter, can be 
met with for thirty shillings, it is well worth securing. 
Of modern books, about the most useless for pulpit 
purposes is the Commentary which is termed " The 
Speaker's," because it is, as a rule, so exceptionally 
unreligious, I had almost said irreligious. The very 
opposite to it is that on the Old Testament by the 
Bishop of Lincoln. The great value of this book is 
that the author endeavours to see Christ everywhere, 
and his cross references to other parts of Scripture are 
abundant, and, as a rule, well selected. Personally, I 
like the Bishop's volumes on the Old Testament, more 
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especially those on the historical books, better than 
what he has written on the New Testament, though 
that may be found useful. Of smaller books, Burgon's 
" Plain Commentary on the Gospels " is excellent ; 
the compiler has wisely made considerable use of the 
writings of the mediae valists, and, if I mistake not, is 
not a little indebted to Ludolph above mentioned. 
For useful extracts from writers of all ages illustrative 
of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, Prebendary 
Ford's volumes may be recommended; while Isaac 
Williams's "Commentary on the Gospel Narrative" 
will supply an abundance of material for sermon 
writers. This author has drawn in a great measure 
from the Fathers, whereas Mr. Denton, in his laborious 
work on the " Prayer Book Epistles and Gospels," has 
introduced his readers to authors of a later date, such 
as Stella, Gorranus, Luke of Bruges, Ferus, and others 
whose very names are perhaps unknown to the general 
body of the clergy. Trench on the Parables and 
Miracles are books too well known to require recom- 
mendation, and are probably on the shelves of most 
clergymen. 

So far as commentaries are concerned, those men- 
tioned above will serve as a very sufficient stock for 
th© ordinary sermon- writer, and a preacher must be 
very dull indeed if, with these by his side, he cannot 
prepare a discourse at once instructive and interesting. 
If he requires treatises on special portions of Scripture, 
he will find all the best indicated in the Bibliotheca 
Sacerdotalis, at the end of " The Priest's Prayer 
Book." 

Of course, a " Bible Dictionary " is a necessity, and 
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for all practical purposes Smith's " Concise " Dic- 
tionary will probably be sufficient. Kitto's Cyclopcedia, 
costing thirty shillings, is better value than the large 
edition of Smith at three times the price. 

As regards a short course of doctrinal reading, if 
the following books are thoroughly well mastered, a 
preacher will not be likely to go far wrong : Pearson 
on the Apostles' Creed ; Forbes on the Nicene Creed ; 
Wilberforce on the Incarnation, and on the Eucharist ; 
H. N. Oxenham on the Atonement ; Newman on 
Justification; Carter on the Doctrine of the Priest- 
hood ; and Sadler's " Second Adam," and " The One 
Offering." 

For spiritual reading which may be made available 
for the purposes of sermons, Law's " Serious Call " 
will be found very useful and practical. " The Imita- 
tion of Christ " should always be within reach, and 
so should Scupoli's " Spiritual Combat." Avrillon's 
devotional books ; Jeremy Taylor's " Holy Living and 
Dying ; " the " Introduction to a Devout Life," by St. 
Francis de Sales ; " The Spirit of St. Francis de 
Sales;" Archbishop Fenelon's Letters; Surin's "Foun- 
dations of the Spiritual Life " — these are all good and 
useful, if properly employed. 

But we must again say that in the preparation of a 
sermon such books should be used, and used both 
diligently and carefully. If a preacher wishes to give 
some really valuable advice to his congregation about 
any special matter in personal religion, let him hunt 
through such volumes as these, and see what the great 
masters of the spiritual life have said about it. Then 
let him well consider whether the counsel given is 
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suitable for those whom he is about to address, for 
what would be admirable advice to a cloistered ascetic 
would not exactly do for the small tradesman or the 
day labourer. What a preacher requires are suggestive 
hints, and these he must turn round and round in his 
mind, modifying and adapting them by the exercise of 
personal experience and of common sense, so that they 
may be applicable to his own particular class of 
hearers. Let him especially beware of giving advice 
to his people which in the nature of things is unsuit- 
able. For instance, to inculcate as a duty physical 
fasting upon an old woman with eighteenpence a week 
from the parish, or on a steady, sober-living village 
blacksmith who requires every bit of strength and 
nerve that a plate of beef at dinner can give him that 
he may earn a living for his wife and children, would 
be simply absurd. As was urged in a former chapter, 
let the preacher have his people distinctly in his mind 
while preparing his sermon ; and let the exhortation 
and, the advice which he gives them be confined to such 
things as he knows, and they will feel they might, 
without any great difficulty, act upon if they would. 



CHAPTEK V. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OP A SERMON. 

After having considered what are suitable and useful 
subjects for sermons, some hints upon the construction 
of a sermon will naturally follow. 

As regards this point, it is absolutely impossible to 
lay down any rigid rule or distinct plan, because if a 
sermon is to be real, that is to say, if it is to be the 
living expression of the preacher's mind and spirit, its 
framework and clothing must be in harmony with them. 
Nevertheless, there are certain general principles which 
must be adhered to, more or less, if the discourse is to 
have its due effect. 

It cannot be too often repeated that, in preparing a 
sermon, the preacher must ever keep his congregation, 
and the various types and characteristics of the mem- 
bers of his congregation, with their religious, spiritual, 
and intellectual requirements, well in view. And he 
must train himself to see and know people as they are, 
and thus to judge as to what teaching they need, and 
are capable of " assimilating." 

The general character of a modern sermon is some- 
what different from the type which was in vogue when 
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our farthers or grandfathers preached or went to listen. 
In 1827, Mr. Simeon, the well-known " Evangelical " 
of Trinity Church, Cambridge, brought out the fifth 
edition of Claude's " Essay on the Composition of a 
Sermon, ,, for the benefit of English readers. Claude 
was a contemporary of Bossuet's, and was a shin- 
ing light amongst the French Protestants in the 
17th century. Simeon took Claude as his model, 
and produced no less than one-and-twenty volumes of 
skeleton sermons, upon all such kinds of subjects as 
an Evangelical would consider important, every one 
constructed according to the same pattern, and every 
one treated, as far as possible, in the same way. In 
the treatise mentioned in a previous chapter, Dr. Neale 
speaks of Simeon's type of sermons as follows : — " The 
preacher opens with a short view of the circumstances 
under which the text was spoken. This is a very con- 
venient exordium, because it fills two or three pages 
with but little trouble. The clergyman has only to 
put Scripture language into his own, and he is fairly 
launched in his sermon without any effort. Another 
almost equally easy method of opening is found in 
drawing a contrast between the person or thing of 
which the passage in hand speaks, and that to which 
the writer may wish to refer. And it has this special 
advantage ; that if he is unlucky in finding much like- 
ness between the two, he is sure to discover a good 
deal of nnlikeness, and either treatment will supply a 
good number of words. Then, as every one knows, 
come the heads — a most important part in this style of 
discourse. Taking Mr. Simeon as a pattern, we shall 
find that they cannot be less than two, nor more than 
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four. . . . Then come all the minutiae of sub- 
divisions (little heads, as the charity children call 
them), all set forth, when the aforesaid discourses come 
to be printed, in corresponding variations of type. 
. . . And then comes the application, varied, it may 
be, in words, but pretty much the same in meaning. 
The preacher first addresses ' the unregenerate,' and 
next, ' the regenerate ; ' or firstly, ' the unconverted,' 
and secondly, ' the converted ; ' " and so on, and so on. 
Can anything be more wretchedly unreal than such 
sermons as are formed on this type? Of course, if 
they are couched in decent English, and in the delivery 
do not occupy above twenty or five-and-twenfcy minutes, 
they are perhaps endurable once a week ; and on good 
George Herbert's principle they may be useful, but in 
a very indirect manner. Still, it is to be hoped that 
few clergymen at the present day would go home, after 
having delivered themselves of such very deadly-lively 
pulpit oratory as thffe, with any very comforting con- 
viction that they had made the best use of the one 
opportunity which they had had during the week for 
influencing some hundreds of their fellow-creatures 
for good. To put it in other words, elaborately deve- 
loped essays are not sermons, nor will they do the 
work which sermons, properly constructed, and pro- 
perly delivered, may, by God's grace, be reasonably 
expected to effect. 

In speaking of the composition of a sermon, we 
must take it for granted, as in the previous chapters, 
that the preacher has within him a real desire 
to afford the greatest amount of teaching, religious, 
intellectual, and spiritual, which he can, for the time 
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being, supply to his flock. Now, how can this desire 
be best carried into effect ? 

It is usual to begin a sermon with a text of Scrip- 
ture. This is a good general rule, for it helps to keep 
a preacher to his subject. Besides, we have for it the 
highest possible precedent. In St. Luke iv. 17 we are 
told that, when in the synagogue at Nazareth, there 
was delivered unto our Blessed Lord the book of the 
prophet Esaias, and that, after He had read a certain 
passage, He began to preach upon it — " This day is this 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears," &c. But yet it would 
appear that a Scriptural text is not essential, for St. 
Paul, in his famous sermon on Mars' Hill at Athens, 
took as his text an inscription on one of the heathen 
altars which he had read in passing — " To the un- 
known God." Hence we deduce that although, as a 
rule, a text of Scripture is desirable, it may at times 
be usefully dispensed with. It is desirable for three 
reasons— (1) it tends to show the surpassing import- 
ance of Holy Scripture as the basis of all religious 
preaching ; (2) it helps to give point and unity to a dis- 
course ; and (3) it prevents a preacher falling into 
a groove, by giving him a variety of subjects to deal 
with. But then, as I said, a text may at times 
be usefully dispensed with. When a text is employed 
merely as a "motto," so to speak, for the subsequent 
effusion of the preacher, it would seem that the rever- 
ence due to Holy Scripture is not sufficiently recog- 
nised. The sermon may, in substance, be thoroughly 
Scriptural, and yet may be based upon no direct 
Scriptural passage. In this case I think that the 
preacher would do well to omit the conventional 
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" text," and, after an introductory invocation, to 
launch at once into his subject. Indeed, the very fact 
of occasionally dispensing with a " text " is in itself a 
good thing, as it gives variety to t"he ordinary dead- 
level of the Sunday service, and gives a freedom to the 
preacher which otherwise he might not have. 

But supposing that there is a text, what sort of text 
should it be ? 

The answer is plain enough. The preacher should 
make it a general rule to take a short text — something 
very pithy, and to the point. The less known the 
better, as it is more likely to attract attention, and 
therefore to be remembered. Thus, at a church which 
I attended last Easter Day, the preacher took as his 
text St. John xxi. 4, " But when the morning was 
now come, Jesus stood on the shore ;" a passage which 
perhaps hardly any of those present would have thought 
of connecting directly with the Besurrection. A trite 
text should never be selected unless the preacher has 
something of special and unusual interest to say about 
it, and this is rare, unfortunately, in the case of most 
clergymen. Unless a distinctly expository, or quasi- 
expository, sermon is to be preached, in which case a 
more or less long passage of Scripture may properly be 
read before the discourse, the text should certainly be 
as short as possible. 

The next thing, after choosing a text, is for the 
sermon- writer to read it over in the Hebrew or Greek, 
and thence to discover whether he is fairly justified in 
laying any great stress upon a word which in the 
English version appears to be emphatic, and upon 
which he had thought to base his argument. Then 
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further, he ought carefully to examine the context, in 
order to see what the passage which he has selected 
really means. Of course, if a clergyman sets himself 
down to prepare a thoroughly mystical sermon, he 
may take what perhaps would appear to most people 
to be very great liberties with his text. Thus we have 
St. Paul quoting Deut. xxv. 4 in his ninth chapter of 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians : — " It is written in 
the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of 
the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God take care 
for oxen ? Or saith He it altogether for our sakes ? For 
our sakes, no doubt, this is written" &c. And then he 
deduces from it the Christian law that the clergy ought 
to be supported by the laity. "If we have sown unto 
you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we shall 
reap your carnal things? " This is worth noting as a 
justification of the mystical interpretation of Scripture, 
supposing a clergyman thinks well to employ it occa- 
sionally. 

The text being selected, two methods may be em- 
ployed. Some very effective preachers launch at once 
into their subject without anything that may be called 
an introduction ; often taking one word of the text as, 
so to speak, a " cue." Thus, in the Easter text men- 
tioned above, a preacher might begin : — " On the shore 
— and what was that shore ? " &c. ; going on to dilate 
on the Eesurrection life of our Blessed Lord. Others, 
again, always begin with a more or less formal intro- 
duction — the less formal the better, as it seems to me — 
in which case it should unquestionably be kept within 
narrow limits. John Howe was partial to long intro- 
ductions ; and an old woman who was one of his 
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audience upon a certain occasion, on being asked how 
she liked his sermon, replied that " he was so long 
laying the cloth that she began to despair of getting 
any dinner." 

And when the preacher is once fairly into his subject 
let his treatment of it be orderly. There is no occa- 
sion for him to arrange his heads with methodical pre- 
ciseness, but he should take care that his sermon is all, 
so to speak, of a, piece ; that each paragraph should 
follow naturally upon the one which preceded it, and 
should lead up to that which is to follow. An occa- 
sional short and sudden divergence, if it be really 
important in itself, and be brought in naturally, and 
with proper emphasis and change of tone, will not in 
the least interfere with the general unity of the sermon, 
but will rather be a relief to the congregation. Care, 
however, must be taken to pick up the original thread 
where it was dropped, and this should be done in such 
a fashion as to assist the more dull portion of the 
hearers. 

Again, it is important that the preacher should pre- 
serve the balance between the different parts of his 
discourse. By this is meant that he must not develop 
one portion of his sermon to such an extent as to be 
obliged to contract another portion of it, and thus to 
spoil the whole. He should have his intention well 
defined in his own mind before he begins, and then 
work up gradually to the culminating point, giving to 
each part its due space, according to its importance in 
relation to the other parts. 

To this end the preacher will find it very helpful to 
make out a sketch or scheme before he begins to write. 
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Let him draw out his sermon in brief on one side of a 
sheet of notepaper opened out. On the opposite leaf 
will come the memoranda of points which may strike 
him, and which will be worked in when he sits down 
to write. It is a great thing to be able to see the 
sermon beforehand in its several parts, and thus to 
judge how far these several parts cohere, or fit natu- 
rally into one another — where he may amplify his 
matter, and where he may contract it ; where a story 
may be fitly introduced, and where a telling metaphor, 
or other illustration, will best come in. As to these 
last-named adjuncts to sermons, I shall have to speak 
later on. 

And now as to the employment of printed Sermon 
Helps, as they may be called. Simeon's " Skeletons " 
are out of date, although a clever adapter might con- 
struct many a good sermon out of them, if he cast 
himself free from the painfully stiff fashion in which 
they are presented to him. But there are plenty of 
more modern books of the kind, framed on a much 
less prim model, and far better suited to the require- 
ments of the day. The employment of such aids as 
these is surely perfectly legitimate if they are not 
adopted from laziness, but are made use of in order to 
afford legitimate assistance, and to enable a preacher 
to produce a better sermon than he could do if left to 
himself. Or again, when a sermon is required in the 
midst of other pressing work, and a clergyman has 
really no time for personal study, then books of this 
class may very properly be used. But the true way of 
using them is for the preacher to consult them for the 
sake of the new thoughts which they may suggest* 
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which thoughts he may work up into a scheme of his 
own, and thus make his discourse as " original " a one 
as any sermon ought to he. 

People often talk approvingly of " original " sermons, 
little thinking that in the majority of cases a really 
" original " sermon would he pretty sure to contain a 
great deal of original rubhish. Be it noted that the 
outcome of a well-read man's mind is not, properly 
speaking, original matter, hut the result of other and 
cleverer men's thoughts which he has stored up for 
use, as occasion may serve. But men who are not 
already well read have but to take the books which 
happen to be at hand, and to make a sermon in the 
best way they can from them. It will not be as good 
a one as that which results from a really cultivated 
mind, but it will be a great deal better than anything 
which the preacher can produce from his own internal 
consciousness. 

Let clergymen, then, put aside the nonsense 
that is talked about " originality" in composition, and 
think only of how they may best produce a sermon 
which will be likely to be, as far as possible, instructive, 
attractive, and convincing. It matters not two straws 
where a man gets his material from, so that it is in 
itself good and to the point, for he goes into the pulpit 
not to preach himself, but Christ Jesus our Lord. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

WRITTEN AND UNWRITTEN SERMONS. 

In this chapter the relative value of written and un- 
written sermons must be dealt with, and a few hints 
given with respect to each. 

Supposing that a sermon has been carefully prepared 
on some such principles as those already enunciated in 
these pages, there are three ways in which it may be 
delivered. 

I. It may be delivered from manuscript ; the 
preacher confining himself entirely, or almost entirely, 
to the sentences which he has already written down in 
his study, and which he has before him on the pulpit 
desk. 

II. The preacher, having written his sermon in full, 
may have committed it to memory. This is the plan 
adopted by many Scotch Presbyterians, and by some 
of the most noted French preachers. It differs little 
from system No. I., save that the clergyman reads his 
discourse from his memory, instead of reading it from 
his paper. 

III. He may preach, as it is most improperly called, 
" extempore ;" in other words, guided only by brief 
notes, either put down on paper, or carried in his 
mind. 
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Besides these legitimate methods, there are two 
others which, speaking generally, are illegitimate. 
These are — 

(a) Sermons written extempore — i.e., lazily post- 
poned till Saturday evening, when the to-morrow's 
preacher has no time for either study or careful 
thought, but is obliged, by stress of time, to put down 
the first thing that comes to hand, so as to occupy the 
accustomed fifteen or twenty minutes somehow. 

(b) Sermons spoken extempore, in the true sense of 
the word — i.e., when the preacher, having perhaps 
taken the trouble to fix upon a text, trusts to his un- 
fortunate natural fluency to enable him to talk twaddle, 
or, still worse, "gush," for the prescribed time, and 
to come down the pulpit steps with the self-com- 
placent conviction that he has got through his work 
showily, with the least possible expenditure of time and 
trouble to himself. 

There are two exceptions to these illegitimate 
methods of sermonising, as I have called them. 

(1) When temporary personal illness, or the sheer 
pressure of special parochial work, such as the out- 
break of an epidemic, prevents the accustomed 
study, or when the sudden absence of a coadjutor 
throws an amount of extra labour upon a clergyman 
which entirely precludes his usual amount of reading 
in preparation for the coming Sunday's sermon. In 
these cases it may be said that necessity has no law. 

(2) When from some wholly unforeseen mishap, 
such as the non-appearance of an expected preacher, a 
clergyman is compelled to go into the pulpit on the 
spur of the moment, and to say something to the con- 
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gregation. In such an emergency, a preacher, who has 
his head and heart fairly stored by diligent study and 
earnest prayer, may trust in our Blessed Lord's pro- 
mise, " It shall be given you in that same hour what 
ye ought to speak," and he will not fail. 

Upon each of the three legitimate methods above 
named something must be said, though the last- 
mentioned will claim most of our attention. 

I. There is much to be urged in favour of the prac- 
tice of preaching from manuscript. Some of our very 
best preachers in modern days have adopted this 
method. I have certainly heard Dr. Liddon preach 
admirably without book, but I believe that the ser- 
mons which attract such crowded congregations at St. 
Paul's and elsewhere, are delivered from writing. The 
late Dr. A. B. Evans, who was recognised as one of 
the very first preachers of his day in London, always 
wrote his sermons. Again, the laf;e Dr. Neale, of East 
Grinstead, whose sermons were of the highest order in 
point of learning, picturesqueness, and spirituality, 
preached always from a manuscript book, which defec- 
tive vision compelled him to hold within a few inches 
of his face. The sermons which Dr. Newman preached 
at St. Mary's, Oxford, and which have probably done 
more to influence religious opinion in England than 
any pulpit utterances during the present century, were 
delivered just as they were written. His old friend 
Dr. Pusey, too, always writes his sermons, and there 
are other preachers of eminence who might be named, 
of whom the same statement would be true. And the 
practice has manifest advantages, especially when the 
preacher has to address congregations mainly composed 
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of cultivated persons. But it also has its disadvan- 
tages. No doubt better composition, a more correct 
diction, and a higher polish may generally be secured 
by one who writes his sermons, but in delivery such 
discourses are apt to be stiff, and wanting in life, and 
often in reality. The tendency of the preacher is to 
assume an unnatural tone — the reading tone rather 
than the speaking tone — as though he were pronounc- 
ing not his own thoughts, but those of some one else. 
The idea of his holding personal communion with 
those who are listening to him is but rarely conveyed, 
and exhortation too often carries with it the appear- 
ance of unreality. In a word, a sermon preached 
from a mnuscript is admirable in those portions 
which appeal to the head, but it is extremely 
liable to fail in those passages which are addressed 
to the heart. 

But if the preacher of a written sermon will but 
take the trouble of very carefully studying his manu- 
script before he goes into the pulpit, so as to know it 
thoroughly well, a slight glance at his paper two or 
three times in each page will be all that he will require 
when the time for preaching arrives. Thus a written 
sermon may be delivered in such wise as to have many 
of the advantages, and few of the disadvantages, of one 
preached altogether without book. 

II. The second legitimate method of preaching — to 
wit, the reciting of written sermons from memory — 
appears to me to be only legitimate because it is widely 
recognised as such. Although the custom of the time 
compelled such great men as Bourdaloue, Bossuet, and 
Massillon, to adopt this mode, there seems little to 
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recommend it. It is, at best, painfully artificial, when 
it is known that the preacher is merely reciting. 
When it is not known, it is nothing but a sham ; for 
the clergyman is pretending to preach " extempore," 
when, in reality, he is only reading from his memory. 
It has, besides, most of the disadvantages of preaching 
from manuscript, and but few of the advantages of 
preaching without book. Scotsmen, however, like it ; 
and Englishmen may well be content to allow them 
undisputed possession of the privilege. 

III. We come now to consider "Extempore" 
preaching, so called, by which I would have it 
understood that the delivery of carefully prepared 
sermons without the aid of detailed manuscript is 
meant. 

It may, perhaps, seem paradoxical if I say that 
one of the greatest snares to a would-be " extempore " 
preacher is the natural gift of fluency of language ; but 
it is, nevertheless, true. And for this reason : — There 
are very few men who possess this natural gift who 
have the modesty and the self-command to recognise 
its dangerous tendency. A clergyman who feels that 
by natural power he can get into a pulpit, and pour 
forth a volume of words upon any given subject, and 
who knows that fluency and " gush " and action will, 
with the generality of people, take the place of sound, 
wholesome matter, is by no means to be envied. There 
are not a few clergymen of this type at the present 
time. Such a one is in serious danger, because, 
possessing the gift of fluency, he is, in a great many 
cases, tempted to trust to it. He is, for his own sake, 
inclined to accept Carlyle's dictum that men are 
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" mostly fools," and to trust to his power of talk to 
make up for reading and thought. But the compara- 
tively few really sensible and thinking members of a 
congregation see through all this at once, and appraise 
the flowing twaddle at its true and legitimate value, 
and despise the preacher proportionately. However, 
we need not dwell upon this point, yet it has an im- 
portance. 

There are many clergymen who, being conscious 
that they have no natural flow of language, despair of 
ever being able to address a congregation without 
writing down whatever they wish to say. Such an 
idea is utterly false and misleading. I have no scruple 
in saying that any one with a moderately sympathetic 
instinct, and with his heart in his work, might, with a 
little trouble, attain to a capability of preaching very 
fairly without the aid of a detailed manuscript. And 
the more he practised it, the more easy it would be- 
come. By " easy " I do not mean that the sermon 
would require less preparation, but that, after careful 
preparation, the delivery of the matter would come 
more naturally, and with less appearance, and even 
feeling, of effort. 

Perhaps the best introductory practice for preaching 
without book would be found in the delivery of " Cottage 
Lectures," or other similar informal addresses. The 
first thing for a clergyman to acquire is a feeling of 
confidence that the power of preaching in this wise is 
in him, and only requires cultivation. Let him, there- 
fore, begin in some simple fashion before a simple 
audience. If he acquits himself fairly well, he may 
know that practice alone is required to enable him to 
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do better. If he breaks down, no harm is done, and 
he has but to try again. The first subjects for him to 
undertake are such simple narrative portions of the 
Bible as in themselves suggest easy methods of develop- 
ment and amplification. One of our Blessed Lord's 
parables or miracles will supply ample scope for this. 
The expository treatment of Holy Scripture is, no 
doubt, the easiest to a beginner ; but such a one must 
not trust to its easiness. If he does not take thorough 
pains to get up his subject, and to store his mind with 
the requisite matter, he deserves to fail. With the 
requisite matter, I say, for he need not care about the 
particular words in which it is expressed — these will 
come of themselves if the preacher's head and heart are 
full of what he wishes to say. A few months of such 
lecturing will, if rightly employed, do a great deal 
towards preparing a clergyman for preaching in 
church without book. When he first begins this more 
formal style of addressing a congregation, he would do 
well to write out his sermon carefully, from a very 
definitely-arranged scheme, as before recommended, 
and, having done this, he should summarise it, keeping 
the parts well distinguished from each other, not only 
in structure, but in the manuscript, and then preach 
from the notes thus made. As a rule, most men will 
find that the briefer the notes, the easier they are to 
preach from. A single word will often be enough to 
suggest to the clergyman a train of thought, whereas a 
number of words will only puzzle him. He should not 
allow himself to read a word more than is absolutely 
necessary to assist his memory. If he begins to read, 
he will want to go on reading, and when he gets to the 
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end of his lengthened note, the chances are that he 
will find himself stranded. Wordy notes, therefore, 
generally do more harm than good. 

However, notes of some kind he ought to have, or he 
will be very apt to wander from his argument before he 
discovers his mistake, and then as he tries to recover 
himself, and to get back again into the right track, 
he is likely enough to find himself in difficulties. With 
a little practice, each man will find out the method of 
constructing his notes which is most helpful to himself; 
but I feel sure that the briefer they are, the easier in 
nine cases out of ten will they be to use. 

Another rule of the greatest importance is for the 
preacher to acquire the habit of making his sentences 
as short as possible, in reason. Let them be terse and 
pithy, each one carrying with it its own special idea. 
Let him not be in a hurry. Nothing is more painful to 
listen to than a continuous flow of language, which 
issues from the mouth like water from the spout of a 
pump — and very watery stuff such pulpit oratory 
usually is. Indeed, a preacher who aims at what is 
often supposed to be " oratory " is pretty sure to make 
a mess of it, and it will serve him right, though it is 
certainly rather hard upon his congregation. 

If, then, a would-be " extempore " preacher will be 
content to be simple and natural ; if he will take pains 
to prepare his subject well ; if he will go into the pulpit 
without a thought of himself, but thinking only of those 
whom he desires to instruct and affect, — then he need 
not be afraid of failure. There is hardly any one who, 
supposing that he begins fairly early in his career, may 
not become quite a sufficient expert in preaching from 

4 
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very brief notes, if he only takes the necessary time 
and pains. And, I may add, the pleasure of being 
able to look one's congregation in the face, and feel 
that one is speaking directly to their hearts, is, when 
once acquired, so great that few men will in after-time 
regret the pains which they have taken to qualify 
themselves for it. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

SUBJECTS FOB SERMONS. 

The next question which we have to consider is that 
of Subjects for Sermons, a most important item, surely, 
in our programme. 

Under certain circumstances, of course, the subject 
for the Sunday's discourse is selected for the preacher. 
No clergyman who is faithful to his Prayer Book 
would dream of ignoring the festivals and fasts of the 
Church as they come round, and the events com- 
memorated by these days and seasons are so many- 
sided, and may be treated in such a variety of ways, 
that they may be dealt with year after year in a dif- 
ferent fashion. Besides, if we take into account the 
clergyman's progressive reading, thought, and ex- 
perience, or, in other words, the result of his gradually- 
developed mental, spiritual, and professional education, 
he will naturally import much new matter into a 
subject which he has preached upon before. So far, 
therefore, all is simple enough. Again, when a Saint's 
day falls upon a Sunday, or even in parishes where 
there are no sermons on Saints* days, when such a day 
has occurred in the previous, or will occur in the pre- 
sent, week, a preacher will often take one of the spiri- 

4—2 
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tual, moral, or doctrinal lessons which it suggests as 
the subject for one of his discourses on the Sunday, 
and he should apply it to the day as closely as he can. 
This is important, in order to attach to the minor 
festival a special interest, and to show his congrega- 
tion how much religious and spiritual comfort and 
benefit may be derived from their duly taking note of 
even the lesser of the Church's holy days. One 
benefit of this is that it tends to teach the people that 
all days are God's days, and not, as too many suppose, 
Sundays alone. It is wonderful how many persons 
there are who keep Sunday most religiously, as they 
imagine — i.e., will not put their hand to any work not 
absolutely necessary — yet on week days appear to 
think that God and religion may be forgotten, or, at 
any rate, be relegated to a subordinate place, and that 
hard bargains may be made, and that actions, impro- 
perly entitled " questionable " (for there can be no 
question about their impropriety), done, which they 
would not think of doing on a Sunday. Hence any 
religious reference to Saints' days which fall during 
the working part of the week are of exceptional value. 
And then, again, there is the farther advantage of 
taking the character of a " Saint " as the subject of a 
sermon, because therein the preacher dilates upon the 
character and conduct of one who, like the hearer's 
own self, was, notwithstanding his saintliness, but a 
man after all. This, however, is obvious enough, and 
I pass on to other considerations. 

It is always a good rule, when no special subject 
requires recognition, to select the text for the sermon 
from the Epistle, Gospel, Psalms, or Lessons for the 
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day. It is desirable, also, that the fact that it is so 
selected should be notified, but not in an obtrusive 
way. A preacher, when thus arranging his subject, 
should so present it to his congregation as to give the 
idea that the subject followed naturally upon what 
'had been read or sung in the service for the day. I 
do not mean that the preacher is to be tricky — God 
forbid ; but that when he, by natural instinct, guided 
by a sense of parochial requirements, is led to choose 
his subject from the services of the day, it is so far 
good, as it helps to give an importance to the service 
which some are disposed to attach only to the sermon. 
But as regards the special days and seasons above 
mentioned, I think that preachers might make a good 
deal more of them than they do. How rarely, for in- 
stance, have most of the readers of this chapter 
preached, or heard others preach, about the teaching 
of Bogation-tide ! Unfortunately, the custom of having 
religious processions on Eogation days, with Litanies 
and Prayers to invoke God's blessing upon the rising 
and growing crops, has fallen into disuse. But surely 
the preacher is in error who fails to take such public 
notice of the season as may be effected by a carefully 
arranged sermon. And such a sermon may be made 
of very deep interest, both in town and country 
parishes, if sufficient pains be taken over it. In town 
parishes, especially, such teaching as both Eogation 
and Harvest Tide may be made to convey, will 
give an ordinary congregation abundance of matter 
to think over which will be more or less new 
and fresh to them. The ordinary townsman who 
simply buys his loaves from the baker, and his vege- 
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tables from the greengrocer, rarely thinks that the 
wheat, and, I may add, the potatoes, from which his 
bread is made, and that the cabbages, and carrots, and 
onions, and turnips, which he so glibly orders, have 
to grow, and that they do so grow to maturity sur- 
rounded by all kinds of enemies — blight, mildew, fly/ 
wire-worm, and the rest — which the most careful 
cultivation would be unable to conquer were not 
God's gracious hand stretched out to check their 
ravages. Surely an opportunity of telling people some- 
thing about such things should not be lost, as it would 
all help in a great degree to teach them in a very 
practical fashion what trust in God, and dependence 
on God, really mean when applied to daily life. There 
is a heap of material to be had for such occasional 
sermons as these if clergymen would only take the 
trouble to search it out. For instance, to mention 
only one book out of many, Hugh Macmillan's " Bible 
Teachings in Nature" is fall of interesting matter 
which might be worked into sermons of this kind, and 
which would give a freshness to them which must 
necessarily be attractive. Indeed, sermons are usually 
so dull and commonplace, and one sermon is so much 
like another, that a very little is required to raise 
them above the ordinary type, and to encourage a con- 
gregation to listen and to think. 

Then, again, the Ember seasons as they occur will 
give a most useful opportunity to the preacher for 
reminding his people of the interest which they have 
in an ordained Christian ministry. Here, also, is a 
many-sided subject, and one which may be treated 
either doctrinally or practically. The official or 
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ministerial aspect of the clerical function should 
mainly be insisted on, for the less the personal human 
influence of the priest is touched upon the better. 
How very few persons in most congregations knew 
anything about the true Catholic doctrine of the 
Priesthood; but properly-instructed Christians surely 
ought to know it, and it is the duty of clergymen 
to teach it. Mr. Carter's small volume on the subject 
would supply all the arguments that the preacher will 
require. 

Besides these topics which are naturally suggested 
by the Church's seasons, there are abundance of others 
continually arising which may be turned to useful 
purpose in the pulpit by a thoughtful and painstaking 
preacher. How seldom, for instance, do we hear a 
clergyman explaining about private baptism, or giving 
the people instruction as to how lay baptism should be 
performed in case of emergency, when there is no time 
to Bend for the parish priest. Marriage, again, as a 
religious act, is very rarely dealt with in the pulpit, 
and divorce, as an irreligious one, more rarely still; 
yet who can say that these are not subjects upon 
which Christian congregations greatly require instruc- 
tion ? Or, to take a wider range, a clergyman should, 
as a rule, seize upon any matter, whether public or 
local, which has been likely to arrest the attention of 
those whom he has to address. One of the most inte- 
resting and attractive sermons I ever heard was simply 
the explanation of the allegorical meaning of the 
general design and individual figures in a new glass 
window which had, during the previous week, been put 
nto a London church. A local fair in the country 
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would well serve as an opportunity for explaining the 
broad, general principles of honest and honourable 
dealing — surely a most important subject for a religious 
teacher to discuss. In a country town such an event 
as the opening of a free library might be utilised for 
the purpose of showing how the development of the 
mental powers was the carrying out of one portion of 
God's design when He created man in His own image. 
The opening of the schools after the holidays gives an 
occasion for words of counsel to parents as to their 
responsibilities and duties in respect to their children. 
In a cricketing county, the beginning of the season 
might be marked by some useful advice to the younger 
people as to the true intent and use of recreation, and 
the limits within which it may be rightfully enjoyed. 
Any public calamity which is much talked about 
naturally forms a topic for a sermon, and if serious 
fatal effects are connected with it, most useful lessons 
may be deduced therefrom. Again, the chief military 
successes or reverses which our Army meets with in 
foreign countries, if touched upon by a preacher, will 
be always interesting, as in every congregation there 
will be at least a few, and possibly many, who have 
relatives or friends in the Service. And then, lastly, as 
a point which will come under this head, I would 
remind all clergymen of the great importance of 
explaining to their congregations, with great care and 
definiteness, the reasons for any change that they may 
intend to make, either in the ritual, or in the arrange, 
ment of their services. People naturally like to know 
the meaning of alterations, and it is only due to them 
that they should have it put before them. Indeed, if 
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the alterations contemplated are important ones, 
ample notice should be given of them, and more than 
one explanatory sermon may be necessary. 

The general principle which has dictated the last 
paragraph will be obvious enough, and few will ques- 
tion the importance of a clergyman doing his best to 
bring religion home to his people, so to speak ; in other 
words, to remind them, in a fashion which must be 
unmistakable, that a Christian ought to be a Chris- 
tian under all circumstances, and that duties to God, 
to one's neighbour, and to oneself, if rightly performed, 
ought never to clash. There is a vast amount of true 
Christian philosophy in the reply of the saint, who 
was playing at chess, to a by-stander who asked 
him what he should do if he knew that the angel's 
trumpet would sound in an hour's time ; — " Do 
my utmost (said he) to win the game." He had 
read aright the Apostle's counsel: — "Whether ye 
eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God; " and this is what every clergyman 
should endeavour to instil into the minds of his 
parishioners. 

Yet we find practically that the vast majority of 
preachers are content to go round and round like a 
horse in a mill, hardly ever varying the dulness of the 
Sunday sermon by religious and spiritual reference to 
matters of public, local, or social interest, and they 
affect to be surprised that fresh people are not 
attracted to their church, and that the regular comers 
show signs of weariness. The fact is, that such 
sermons as I have described, if they are to be worth 
anything, take a good deal of trouble and thought, to 
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say nothing, in some cases, of the requisite study, 
whereas any one in two or three hours on Saturday 
evening can concoct a thing which will do duty for a 
sermon, and occupy twenty minutes in delivery on the 
following day. 

It is often a difficulty with clergymen, as has been 
already observed, to select a subject for a sermon when 
nothing special calls for consideration. A most effec- 
tual way of obviating this is for every parish priest to 
keep a memorandum-book on his table in which to 
put down subjects which have suggested themselves to 
him in the course of his reading, or during his conver- 
sations with his parishioners. A variety of matters 
are perpetually cropping up which will form the 
subjects for most useful sermons, but unless a note be 
taken of them at the time they are pretty sure to 
escape the memory. 

Little more remains to be said upon this matter, as 
it would be waste of time to deal with what in the 
nature of things will be self-evident to all. However, 
before closing, let me urge upon preachers the import- 
ance of having the precise subject about which they 
intend to speak very clearly defined in their own 
minds ; and, secondly, the equal importance of setting 
it very distinctly and precisely before the minds of 
their congregation. It is no uncommon thing for the 
people to be left in wonder during the earlier portion 
of a discourse as to what the preacher is driving at. 
When at last the light breaks upon them, they have 
virtually lost all the former part, and the effect of the 
whole is marred. The preacher may have it all 
beforehand in his own mind — well and good — but, 
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as has been said above, be must throughout 
have his people also in his mind, and he must 
preach in such wise that everything may be plain 
and obvious to them, and not merely plain and obvious 
to himself. 



CHAPTEK VIII. 

DELIVERY. 

We have now to consider how sermons should be 
delivered. 

And there is more in this word " delivered " than is 
generally supposed. It is commonly employed as a 
term in respect to sermons, but comparatively rarely 
exhibited as a fact. 

When we take into account what a sermon is — that 
is to say that it is, or at least ought to be (human 
frailty being allowed for), a message from God to His 
children through the medium of one of His appointed 
ambassadors, the word " delivery " carries with it a 
special force. A speaker may give utterance to a truth 
in almost any tone, and in almost any manner, how- 
ever slovenly, but the " delivery " of a religious truth 
supposes some special vitality and power in the utter- 
ance. It carries with it the idea that the preacher is 
a living agency, with a living heart, and a living voice. 
Dr. Blaikie, in his book, published some years ago, 
entitled, "For the Work of the Ministry," has the. 
following excellent remarks upon this point. Speaking 
on the moot question as to the comparative usefulness 
of written sermons and of those preached, either from 
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memory or from brief notes, he says : "Be (the 
preacher's) method what it may, his business is to 
deliver his message, and the right force of that word 
must never be evaded. Ask the soldier what is meant 
by the delivery of a charge — ask the merchant what is 
meant by the delivery of a piece of merchandise— ask 
even the letter-carrier what is meant by the delivery of 
a letter : all will tell you that the thing in question 
must be lodged in the persons, or on the premises of 
those for whom it is designed. The true delivery of a 
sermon, in like manner, means lodging it in the heads 
and hearts of the audience. There are always two 
factors in the process — first, the clear presentation of 
the truth, and second, the dynamical force sending it 
home. ,, 

All this is excellently expressed, and, indeed, little 
more can be said. There is, however, a story related, 
I think, of Betterton, which, perhaps, embraces that 
" little more." Tillotson once asked the actor — " How 
is it that people always listen attentively to you, 
although what you say is only fictitious, whereas they 
won't listen to me, although I tell them that which is 
truth?" "That," replied Betterton, "is easily ex- 
plained : I utter what is fictitious as though it were 
truth, whereas you utter what is truth as though it 
were fictitious.' ' In this pithy sentence lies, as it 
seems to me, the whole mystery of " delivery " as it 
relates to sermons — the preacher must show by his 
manner, his tone, his gesture, that he feels that what 
he is saying is verily God's truth, and, as such, of the 
most vital importance to those who are listening to him. 
There is no occasion for him to " rant " or to " gush ;" 
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let him be content to be natural. What is necessary 
is (1) for him really to feel in his own inner self the 
weightiness of what he has to say; and (*2) in his 
delivery of it not to be ashamed of showing that he 
feels its weightiness, and wishes others to feel it also. 

It must be taken for granted,- of course, that a 
clergyman feels the truth and the importance of what 
he has to say ; that which we have to consider is how 
he may best make others feel it. 

And in this, as it seems to me, a preacher who deli- 
vers his sermon without manuscript, save perhaps a 
few notes, has a distinct advantage over those who are 
tied down by a written sermon. There is far more 
which affects ourselves personally than is generally 
recognised in those words in the thirty-second Psalm — 
" I will guide thee with Mine eye." It is a great 
thing for a preacher to be able to look his congregation 
in the face. Let any one read St. Luke's words with 
this idea prominent — " The Lord turned and looked 
upon Peter. And Peter remembered the word of the 
Lord, . . . and went out, and wept bitterly." 
Bourdaloue is said to have generally preached with his 
eyes shut, and his really powerful sermons must have 
lost much of their real power in consequence. If the 
reader of these lines were speaking very earnestly to a 
friend upon some matter of vital importance to him, 
would he not naturally look straight in his face ? and 
would not that which he said be likely to affect his 
companion much more thoroughly than if he used the 
very same words and looked all the while on the 
ground ? In the former case his personal interest in 
the other's welfare would be expressed and felt ; in the 
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latter he would seem to be saying only what was the 
correct thing to say under the circumstances, and its 
influence would be almost nothing. This principle 
surely holds good as much for the man who is standing 
in a pulpit in a church as it confessedly does for one 
who is sitting on a chair in a dining-room. Why, 
then, is it not acted upon? Simply because preachers 
will not be content to be natural, and this unnatural- 
ness partly arises from the miserably Protestant idea 
that religion is a thing to be confined to Church and to 
Sundays, and with which man's common daily life and 
current habits have little or nothing to do. "Why," 
asks Sydney Smith, " are we natural everywhere but 
in the pulpit ? No man expresses warm and animated 
feelings anywhere else with his mouth alone, but with 
his whole body; he articulates with every limb, and 
talks from head to foot with a thousand voices. Why 
this holoplexia on sacred occasions alone ? Why call 
in the aid of paralysis to piety ? Is it a rule of oratory 
to balance the style against the subject, and to handle 
the most sublime truths in the driest manner? Is sin 
to be taken from man, as Eve was from Adam, by 
casting them into a deep slumber? Or from what 
possible perversion of common sense are we all to look 
like field preachers from Zembla, holy lumps of ice, 
numbed into quiescence, stagnation, and mumbling ?" 

The question of " delivery " may be dealt with under 
two heads ; (1) as to the use of the voice, and (2) as 
to the action of the body. 

First, then, as regards the voice and its use. 

It must again be said, above all things be natural. 
Nothing is more common than for a preacher to assume 
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a tone in the pulpit which he would not dream of using 
anywhere else. The consequence of this is that he 
wearies himself by speaking, and his congregation by 
listening. Oftentimes a preacher will pitch his voice 
in a high key with the idea that he will be heard the 
better. This is a thorough mistake in every way. As 
regards himself, he spoils his voice, and acquires what 
is known as clergyman's sore throat ; and, as regards 
the people, it makes his sermons very difficult to listen 
to. Of course, he must speak somewhat louder in 
church than he does at home, but he need not assume 
an unnatural voice for all that. The real secret of being 
heard, so far as loudness of voice is concerned, lies in this 
simple rule — let the preacher fix his eye upon some- 
body who is farthest from him in the congregation, and 
utter a sentence in as moderate a tone of voice as 
common-sense tells him may be distinctly heard by 
that man. He may thus test himself as to the matter 
of loudness, and he need not throughout his sermon 
exceed that. 

Another rule of great importance is to articulate 
distinctly. Careful articulation is really of far greater 
importance than loudness of tone. And first of all let 
a preacher learn to open his mouth. Every singing 
master tells us that this is one of the hardest lessons 
which he has to teach his pupils. People won't take 
the trouble to speak their words, and a mumbling 
preacher is an abomination. By mumbling I mean 
speaking with the least possible movement of the jaw, 
lips, and tongue. A preacher ought to practise at 
home the mode of pronouncing distinctly such conso- 
nants as b, d, f, k, 1, m, p, s, t, th, and so on. Let 
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him in such private practice exaggerate, if he will, the 
movements of his mouth, in order to convince himself 
of what is really needful for the perfect utterance of 
the several sounds. 

Then, again, hardly anything tends to distinctness 
so much as the careful pronunciation of the final con- 
sonants in words. I read somewhere lately of a 
clergyman who announced that he was about to 
deliver a lecture on the "Philosophy of Hell. ,, As 
the subject seemed an odd one, the room was full, 
much to the surprise of the lecturer when he entered ; 
for he could not understand why such an unusual 
interest was being exhibited in the question of drains 
and ventilation. The poor man had intended to say, 
" Philosophy of Health ; " but never having been 
taught to pronounce the end of his words, of course 
he had been unintelligible. Let young preachers, 
then, take warning by their brother's* error, and be 
very careful to give due force to their final consonants. 

To this end it is absolute necessary to speak de- 
liberately. There is, of course, no occasion to drawl ; 
but there is even less occasion to run one word or 
sentence into another. Besides, moderately deliberate 
preaching is much more easy to listen to than when a 
preacher rattles on as if the time at his command were 
not enough for all the valuable matter which he has to 
say ; the reverse is usually the case. When a clergy- 
man speaks deliberately, he has frequent intervals 
wherein he may take breath — a most important con- 
sideration. It is impossible to speak pleasantly unless 
the lungs are fairly charged with air, and a preacher 
who wishes to be heard must frequently re-charge 
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them. It is the greatest mistake for a man to exhaust 
his voice, and no one but a bungler will do so. The 
voice will do a great deal of work if it be properly 
managed ; but if abused it will " strike," sooner or 
later. 

Again, a very common and very fatal error is that of 
dropping the voice at the end of a sentence. This 
generally arises from constructing long instead of 
short sentences, and from want of taking breath at 
proper intervals. This is a very difficult evil to cure 
after it has once been contracted. 

There are two more hints with regard to delivery 
which must be mentioned. Let every young preacher 
beware of getting into the habit of pumping out his 
words. Let him be content to speak like an ordinary 
human being ; that is all that any congregation needs. 
Pomposity is exceptionally offensive under any circum- 
stances ; but it is never more offensive than in the 
pulpit. The other hint is also worthy of attention. 
Let a preacher begin his sermon quietly and, so to 
speak, conversationally. Of course, he must speak so 
as to be heard by all ; but, at starting, calmness is 
essential. After a few sentences he may warm up a 
little, with propriety ; but by all means, both for his 
own sake and for the sake of those who are listening to 
him, let his opening sentences be delivered in as quiet 
a manner as possible. 

And now a few words as to " action " in the pulpit. 
Again, it must be said, let a preacher be as natural as 
possible ; to which end let him especially beware of 
self-consciousness. This will ruin the effect of the 
best sermon that ever was constructed. There is 
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nothing whatever to be self-conscious about. The 
preacher has a given work to do, which is to affect 
other people for good, and it is sheer waste of power 
for him to think about himself when he ought to be 
thinking about his congregation. Besides, he stands 
in the pulpit in an official capacity, and he is not 
preaching himself there, but delivering his Master's 
message to his Master's children. Under such circum- 
stances there is no room for self-consciousness, as 
• there might be if he had ordained himself to be an 
" ambassador of Christ, and a steward of the mysteries 
of God." 

Granted this as the first requisite, and being such an 
ambassador, he is bound to deliver his message in as 
persuasive a way as possible. Of course, men naturally 
vary in demonstratives, but whatever the individual 
man is in private life in this respect, that he surely 
ought to be in the pulpit. Few persons speak earnestly 
and persuasively in their own homes without some 
gesture as an accompaniment to their words, especially 
if they become very earnest. Their face lights up and 
their hands move naturally, and therefore gracefully ; 
they bend forward perhaps, and, in short, their tone 
and bodily action work in thorough harmony with 
their heart and mind. And all this takes place without 
a single thought being expended upon it — it comes 
naturally. Consequently, I say to young clergymen, 
Don't be ashamed to express by your actions the feel- 
ing which is in your hearts. Good taste will naturally 
keep you from extravagances in the pulpit, just as it 
will keep you from extravagances in an animated con- 
versation with well-bred people at your squire's (Unner- 
ve 
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table. Trust to innate good taste and natural feel- 
ing of propriety to keep you within proper bounds. 
Don't think about yourself at all, but just do what 
comes natural to you to do, as an accompaniment to 
the words which are issuing from your heart. A well- 
bred man who does this need not fear his church 
getting the character of being the parish dormitory. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



PLAIN PREACHING. 



Most right-minded lay-folk are agreed that one of the 
leading religious desiderata of the day is plain preach- 
ing ; and every clergyman who is in real earnest, and 
is desirous of making his sermons as widely useful as 
possible in his parish, wishes that they may be plain, 
and tries to make them so. In this some succeed, 
and some do not. We will now consider in what 
plainness consists, and how it may be secured. 

It has been well said that most ordinary congrega- 
tions are made up of members of three classes — viz., 
(1) those who have been educated ; (2) those who have 
been badly educated ; and (3) those who have not been 
educated at all. For a preacher to supply the intel- 
lectual requirements of each of these classes is, 
obviously, no easy task. But this does not cover the 
whole ground. A man may be a good classical scholar, 
an expert modern linguist, well read in current litera- 
ture, an eminent scientist, lawyer, or physician, and the 
like ; his wife or daughters may have had all the ad- 
vantages which the modern style of education affords, 
and so far as accomplishments go, may be able to hold 
their own in any society; yet as regards the doctrines, 
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or indeed the principles of their religion, they may alike 
be, and very often are, far inferior in knowledge to the 
children in a well-managed national school. Clergy- 
men, therefore, will do wisely in not taking it for 
granted that exalted position, or what is called a 
liberal education, necessarily presupposes an acquaint- 
ance with either the history or the doctrines of the 
Church of England, and this, if well kept in view, 
will be of great assistance to them in the preparation 
of " Plain Sermons/' 

If it were possible for a clergyman to catechise the 
more "educated" members of his congregation on 
such matters, say, as Eegeneration, the True Idea of 
Worship, the Intermediate State, the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, the Ministerial Commission, and the like, the 
results would, in most cases, be somewhat startling. 
Any way, they would be amply sufficient to show that 
very plain sermons, on very elementary truths, are, 
generally speaking, quite as much needed for the 
upper as for the lower classes in ordinary mixed con- 
gregations. 

The deduction from this is that, save under very 
exceptional circumstances, sermons ought always to 
be such as would fairly come under the head of " plain 
sermons.' ' 

What, then, is to be understood by this phrase? 

The answer is easily given. A plain sermon is one 
which, although it deals with mysteries which, in 
their completeness and fulness, are beyond the grasp of 
the most learned, yet treats the intelligible portions of 
them in such a fashion as to convey ideas sufficiently 
clear for the members of a mixed congregation to 
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" assimilate " them. With a little thought and pains- 
taking this may be done. How it is to be done, must 
now be considered. 

In the first place, as has been stated in a previous 
article, the preacher must have the various members of 
his congregation before him in his mind's eye, when he 
arranges the plan, and constructs the details of his 
sermon. Personal intercourse and common-sense, 
working well together, will enable him to do this. If 
he is to instruct or to affect the people, he must, of 
necessity, know pretty clearly what they require, and 
what they are capable of taking in, intellectually and 
spiritually, and he must fashion his ideas and words 
accordingly. The intercourse and conversation which 
the clergyman has, from time to time, with the mem- 
bers of his flock, will give him a tolerably fair idea of 
their requirements as regards religious instruction. 
Indeed, any man of tact can, without difficulty, gauge 
the amount of knowledge which a parishioner has upon 
any given subject, in the course of a few minutes' talk 
upon it, and a very little common-sense will enable him 
to judge as to those of whom the man he has been 
talking with is a type. He must remember that, on 
every occasion, he has to address a real, and not an 
ideal audience, and unless he speaks to the very people 
who are before him, his sermon will be worth little. 

Then, further, a very slight experience will convince 
a clergyman that, though his people have certain 
sketchy ideas about this or that doctrine, very few pos- 
sess more than the vaguest outline, even supposing 
that the outline is correctly traced so far as it goes. 
The popular notion is that almost any idea about a 
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Christian truth will do, supposing it to be tolerably 
religious. In other words, there is very little apprecia- 
tion of the fact that there is anything 'positively dis- 
tinctive in Christian teaching beyond the mere ques- 
tions of ordinary morality. Consequently, it is the 
duty of one who wishes to preach a " Plain Sermon," 
to speak very definitely. Vagueness of expression has 
been one of the curses of the English Church. Clergy- 
men have been so excessively afraid of giving offence 
that they have watered down their teaching until it is 
all water — running water without any permanent 
spring supply, so that the ground, upon which any few 
grains of good seed which they have afterwards hap- 
pened to sow has fallen, is so hard and parched, that 
there is no reasonable chance of their germinating. 
The real way to teach people is to be incisive, but at 
the same time explanatory. It is sometimes necessary 
to shock people, in order to arrest attention to some 
special point to which the preacher feels it essential 
that attention should be drawn. But this must be 
done with judgment, and only when absolutely neces- 
sary. Still there are occasions when a clergyman must 
resort to so strong a measure, and when he does so, he 
ought to feel quite certain of his ground, and to be 
ready with a satisfactory answer to any questions 
which may be afterwards put to him. 

But it must be borne in mind that in order to preach 
clearly it is essential that the preacher should be able 
to think clearly ; in other words, that he should know 
exactly what he wants to say, and how he wants to 
say it. Mistiness of thought must necessarily result 
in vagueness of expression; so that if a preacher is 
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not understood, he may take it for granted that it is 
his own fault. 

One of the most satisfactory evidences of a sermon 
having been " plain," supposing that its subjects 
happen to have been upon some doctrinal point upon 
which he has gone counter to popular Protestant sen- 
timent, will be given by the fact that certain " cantanke- 
rous " persons will object to it. This is a very fair test 
of its probable usefulness, for unless there was some- 
thing definite and intelligible, nobody would take the 
trouble to find fault. 

Again, whatever the preacher of a really plain 
sermon says, he says as plainly as possible. If you 
want to speak of Moses, it is mere affectation to call 
him "the great lawgiver," or " the son of Amfam " — 
call him Moses, and have done with it. And similarly 
as regards other things. Say straight out what you 
want to say without beating about the bush, and then 
the sermon will so far be a " plain " one. 

Another factor in plain preaching is the employ- 
ment of plain words. It matters little whether they 
are of Latin, French, or Saxon origin, provided they 
convey to the minds of the congregation the desired 
idea. They should be words, so far as may be, which 
the people themselves are in the habit of hearing, 
reading, and using. Most words found in the Bible 
will be tolerably familiar to the people generally, and 
may safely be employed. Sometimes it is necessary 
to bring in an unusual word, and in such a case its 
meaning ought to be explained, though not in an 
obtrusive fashion. Further, a preacher ought not to 
take it for granted that his less educated hearers 
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know the meaning of such words as Incarnation, 
Atonement, Eegeneration, Eucharistic Sacrifice, and 
the like. Indeed, even amongst upper-class folk 
there are comparatively few to whom the word " wor- 
ship/' as used in its proper Catholic sense, would 
convey any idea beyond the selfish one of asking 
God for blessings which we need. , 

But plain words will be comparatively useless unless 
they are arranged in plainly-constructed sentences. It 
is bad enough to get a letter written in such a fashion 
that parts of it require to be read a second time before 
the recipient can grasp the meaning of the writer ; but 
in a sermon, involved, or badly constructed sentences 
are fatal. The most simple and lucid construction 
possible should be employed, because there is no time 
for a hearer to pause and think what the sentence 
means, and he can hear it only once. 

Another important element in plain preaching is the 
free employment of illustration and anecdote, but it 
will be sufficient just to mention this briefly here, as I 
purpose speaking more at large upon this point in a 
subsequent chapter. 

It will often happen that in preaching what he 
wishes to be a plain sermon, a clergyman finds it 
necessary to deal with some point which may be more 
or less new to his congregation. In this case he will 
be wise in putting the matter before his people in, 
perhaps, several different forms. It is not at all a bad 
plan under such circumstances, if the point be really 
an important one, for him actually to repeat the 
sentence which enshrines it word for word, with some 
such introduction as " Let me say this once more." 
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In this case it is, of course, important that the second 
utterance should be delivered with special deliberation, 
and then the probability is that the desired effect will 
be produced, and that the preacher's words will be 
remembered. 

In conclusion, two warnings must be given, both of 
which deserve attention. 

A clergyman must beware of supposing that " plain 
preaching " means the utterance of vapid common- 
place. Few things, for instance, are more stupid and 
senseless than for a preacher to deliver a long tirade 
against " sin " in the abstract, or against " the world " 
in the abstract. All this is done to a sickening extent 
in hundreds of churches every Sunday as it comes 
round. Of what possible use can it be ? Everybody 
knows that sin and worldliness are bad things, but 
they do not know what is sin, or what is worldliness. 
Thus it is that the idea is widely spread that religion is 
more a question of words than a question of fact and 
action. Nothing is more mischievous than vagueness 
in religious teaching, unless it be actual positive heresy, 
because such vagueness of necessity induces mental 
and moral carelessness, and causes the people to go 
away with the idea that their clergyman has simply 
been performing a necessary task in preaching his 
weekly sermon, and that as to any fresh thoughts, he 
has none to give them. Indifference and self-com- 
placency are the mischievous results. 

There is one more word of warning to be added. 

However plain a clergyman may desire to be, let 
Vn'm beware of what may be termed preaching down to 
the people. If he does this he will never lift them 
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above their own dead-level. Let him be as plain as he 
can, by all means, but his effort should always be to 
construct his sermons in such a fashion that their 
general tendency should be to raise his hearers intel- 
lectually, as well as spiritually and morally, upwards 
towards his own level. Every year ought to show a 
general lift up in a parish, not only in Church princi- 
ples and Church life, but in intelligence and definite 
religious knowledge. If a man be worth anything, he 
is only too glad to hear a sermon which forces him to 
think, and which tells him something which he did • 
not know before. Preachers, as a rule, are little 
aware of the power which they might exercise for 
good, if they gave more thought and more labour to 
the construction of their "plain sermons." 



CHAPTEE X. 

SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. 

There must be hundreds of volumes before the public 
bearing on the first page the words, " Sermons, 
Doctrinal and Practical." The title is good if properly 
understood by both the writer and the reader ; but 
this is by no means invariably the case. Indeed, most 
persons taking up such a volume will expect to find 
some sermons exclusively devoted to questions of 
doctrine, and others which relate solely to matters of 
every-day duty. Now, this is a mischievous idea for a 
young clergyman to adopt. The fact is, that every 
"practical" sermon should be based on Christian 
doctrine, and every doctrinal sermon should lead up to 
practical Christian action. In other words, God has 
joined together doctrine and practice, as the two 
necessary factors in the Christian life, and no man 
may put them asunder. 

A very little consideration will show every one the 
soundness of the above statement. Take the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, for instance, and work out from it 
the truth of the dignity of man's body, and thence 
deduce the real genuine reason why people should live 
lives of purity and honesty. If the intimate relation 
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which subsists between doctrine and practice had been 
properly taught in days gone by, many of the misap- 
prehensions and controversies on religious matters 
which now trouble us would have been unknown. 

But apart from this view of " Sermons, Doctrinal 
and Practical/' most important as it is in itself, they 
may be usefully regarded separately. 

First, then, as to doctrinal sermons. It has been 
already stated in these pages that sermons on ques- 
tions of doctrine, pure and simple, are of the greatest 
possible importance. Many shallow-minded people 
are disposed to imagine that doctrinal sermons must 
necessarily be dull and uninteresting. If they are so, 
it is entirely the preacher's fault. That they may be 
made dull to the last degree everybody knows by sad 
experience, but that they must be so is an idea too 
absurd to be entertained for a moment. As has 
already been urged, if a preacher is to deliver himself 
effectively upon a doctrinal subject, his mind must be 
steeped with it, so that he can without effort regard it 
from various points of view. Of course, all this 
requires a great deal of reading and thought, but then, 
without reading and thought no man has a right to 
get into a pulpit, and thereby profess himself to be 
able to instruct all who may choose to come and listen 
to him. Young clergymen ought to feel that it is an 
insult to a congregation to talk twaddle to them, just 
as it is an insult to the public for artists to hang 
daubs, which they boast have cost them neither time 
nor labour, upon the walls of picture galleries, as we 
have seen of late years. 

But there is a more serious view to be taken of poor 
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doctrinal sermons. When a clergyman is preaching 
upon doctrine, he must remember that he is engaged 
in delivering God's own truth to God's own children, 
and he is bound by the very strongest obligations to 
take the greatest pains possible to ensure that what 
he delivers is God's truth, and not his own private 
crotchet, or some new free and easy " reading " of a 
doctrine invented by, and borrowed from, some popular 
oratorical idol of the 'day, or evolved from his own 
internal consciousness, in order to save him the trouble 
of study and research. 

It must also again be urged that, when doctrine is 
preached, it should be expressed with great definite- 
ness. Indistinct, and what may be termed "woolly," 
statements on doctrinal matters, are not only useless, 
but mischievous. What people at the present day 
need to be taught is that such and such a thing is the 
Truth, and, therefore, that anything which goes 
counter to it is false, and, consequently, ought to be 
rejected. Sometimes in preaching doctrinal sermons, 
it is necessary to speak of false doctrine, and to draw 
a contrast between it and the truth ; but, as a rule, it 
is better to leave the false doctrine alone, and simply 
to let the truth do its own work by its own inherent 
power. Although every Churchman ought to be able 
to give an answer in defence of his faith, the efforts of 
a preacher should be to train the members of his con- 
gregation to be sound Christian believers, rather than 
controversialists. Of course, controversy is necessary, 
and there must always be those who are prepared to 
t&ke up the gauntlet, and to fight in defence of the 
truth ; but this is not by any means a healthy spiritual 
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state which should he encouraged generally. The 
object of religions teaching is to encourage Christi- 
anity, not sectarianism ; to instruct people in what is 
true, rather than to warn them against what is false, 
although, as has been said, this latter is at times, and 
under certain circumstances, necessary in order to 
emphasize the truth. 

And now as regards what are commonly understood 
as "practical" sermons, one or two hints are very 
necessary. 

First of all, let young clergymen beware of falling 
into a habit which is rather common, and which, it 
would seem, has been " caught " from Evangelical 
preachers who are supposed to be " popular " — the 
habit, that is, of assuming what is called the " affec- 
tionate" style of exhortation, whereby a clergyman 
gives one the idea that he asks the people to do this or 
that as a sort of personal favour to himself. The 
" dear brethren " style of sermon when overdone, as it 
often is, is particularly offensive. This sort of thing 
goes down with women not too young, of a sentimental 
type of mind, and of Low Church tendencies, who go 
home and talk about the beautiful discourse which the 
dear vicar (supposiDg him to be unmarried) delivered 
this morning. One naturally recalls the portrait which 
Judge Haliburton drew in his " Sam Slick " of the 
Dissenting minister in New England who, in his 
sermons, made all the virtues of the feminine gender, 
and made a very good thing thereby. Of course, one 
does not suppose that any English priest would be 
base enough to prostitute his office and position, in 
such a fashion as this, but what has been said abote is 
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by no means an unnecessary warning suggestively, as 
most thoughtful grey-haired clergymen know full 
well. It is enough to say that " affectionate " preach- 
ing is a dangerous thing, as well as a mischievous thing, 
for a clergyman to adopt. 

Again, and in one sense connected with the subject 
of the last paragraph, what may be termed selfish 
religionism is very much to be deprecated in " prac- 
tical " sermons. I mean that the vulgar and popular 
idea that the end and object of a Christian's life, as a 
Christian, is to save his soul, should, as far as possible, 
be fought against. So long as a person has this notion 
in his head, his spiritual life must, of necessity, be of 
the most superficial character. A religion which 
centres in self is most repulsive to a thoroughly 
Christian mind. One great purpose which a clergy- 
man should have always in view is to get his people 
out of themselves, and not to throw them back into 
themselves. The grand object of a Christian life is to 
give glory to God, to manifest the power of the Incar- 
nation, and to exhibit the supernatural energy of the 
Holy Spirit in enabling a man or woman surrounded 
by temptations to live as those ought to live who have 
been regenerated, and who are very members of Christ. 
Teach people to live for God, and not for themselves ; 
tQ think of God, and not of themselves; and to do 
what they do for God's glory, and not for their own 
benefit, and then you put something solid and sub- 
stantial, and wholesome and lasting, into their religion, 
which will really serve them in the hour of trial. 
They will not then think and calculate how little they 
need do so as to manage just to save their own souls, 
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but how much they can do to promote, in their own 
lives, God's glory. This should be the end and aim 
and purpose of all religious teaching ; and I desire to 
lay special stress upon it here, because what are called 
" practical ". sermons are so often devoted to the 
encouragement of what might be termed " religious 
selfishness " if, in the true sense of the words, there 
could be such a thing. 

One very practical way of preaching is to teach 
people what to do in what may be termed religious 
emergencies. In the treatment of the sick, for 
instance — it may seem odd, but it is a fact — the duty of 
sending for the parish priest when a member of a 
family is ill is very rarely spoken of from the pulpit, 
except incidentally, and in such a way as to be of 
hardly any use. Again, it is probable that not one 
reader of this article has ever heard a preacher give 
definite instruction from the pulpit as to how an infant 
suddenly taken with serious illness ought to be bap- 
tized. The great majority of people are not in the 
least aware that under such circumstances lay baptism 
ought at once to be resorted to ; and they are equally 
ignorant as to what they should do even if they wished 
to baptize a baby. Surely it is the duty of the clergy 
to teach people about such things, for how otherwise 
can they be expected to know them ? 

Another very practical kind of sermon is one that is 
devoted to explaining very carefully the reason and 
principles of any alteration which is to be made in the 
order or ceremonial of the Church services. English 
Church folk are, as a rule, extremely Conservative, 
and very jealous of changes. This is, in itself, a very 
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useful characteristic; bat sometimes changes are 
needful, and in such cases all possible pains should be 
taken to explain to the congregation the why and the 
wherefore; and this should be done first from the 
pulpit and be supplemented by personal explanations. 

Again, as regards practical sermons on points of 
Christian conduct, a good deal of discretion and tact 
on the part of the preacher is necessary. It is by no 
means an uncommon thing for a clergyman to take up 
some particular point which certainly is not a matter 
of general Christian duty, and to preach about it as 
though people who neglected it were living rather 
so-so lives. Such points, for instance, as attendance 
at daily services; teaching in Sunday and night 
schools ; very frequent communion ; district visiting, 
and the like. There are crowds of people who have 
not the very slightest aptitude for parochialising, and 
who, if they attempted it, would do much more harm 
than good. Others, again, are so situated that it is 
impossible for them to attend the daily service, how-' 
ever much they might wish to do so ; while others find 
by experience that a less frequent communion than is 
offered to them by their parish priest is most conducive 
to their spiritual well-being. Consequently, the young 
preacher should be careful to distinguish clearly in his 
own mind between things which really are matters of 
positive Christian duty and those which are not. He 
must also very carefully take into consideration the 
circumstances of the persons to whom he is preaching. 
It is, for example, sheer cruelty to tell a tender-con- 
scienced girl that it is her duty to do what she knows 
perfectly well it is absolutely impossible for her to carry 
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out, situated as she is at present in her domestic rela- 
tions. But there is something more than this to he 
considered. To urge upon persons generally, as is 
often done, certain lines of action which are really 
not matters of general Christian principle, such as 
attendance at week-day services and the like, and 
which it is not in the very least likely that they will 
follow, is in a high degree mischievous ; for, instead 
of strengthening, it will have a tendency to wrench 
their consciences, and will cause them to acquire a 
hahit of thinking that the advice given in the Sunday 
sermon is intended only for a few persons who have 
plenty of time on their hands, and ability to be excep- 
tionally religious ; but that as for themselves, they 
must be content to remain as they are, and trust that 
all will come right at last. 

The deduction from all this is that the preacher is 
bound in conscience to exercise as much thought and 
common-sense as he can muster when he is con- 
structing his sermons; and that, in giving practical 
advice as to religious conduct, he must, in charity, so 
speak as to make a clear distinction between religious 
duties which every one is bound to observe, and 
religious privileges which, in the nature of things, can 
be enjoyed only by a few. 



CHAPTEE XI. 



EXPOSITORY SERMONS. 



There is one kind of preaching which is far too seldom 
employed by the majority of clergymen at the present 
day, and it is a most useful kind if well carried out. I 
refer to what is generally understood by " Expository 
Preaching " — that is to say, when the preacher takes 
a longer passage of Scripture than would ordinarily be 
chosen as a " text," and goes through it verse by verse, 
explaining, commenting, illustrating as he proceeds, 
and deducing from what he has read some general 
practical lesson. 

It is a great pity that this sort of preaching has to a 
great extent fallen into disuse, for there was a time, 
and not so very long ago, when it was rightly con- 
sidered of great importance. Any clergyman who 
re-introduced it now, following some broad general 
rules, would soon find that the delivery of expository 
lectures was not only useful to his parishioners, but 
very helpful to himself. 

One palpable advantage of occasional sermons, or 
courses of sermons, of the expository type is that they 
tend to vary the ordinary " horse- in-a-mill " character 
of pulpit deliverances. Anything which will give a 
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little light and shade to the flat uniformity which is 
apt to pervade our Church service will, apart from all 
other considerations, be a gain. 

But there are other considerations. 

One of the things which every earnest clergyman 
naturally desires to encourage and promote amongst 
his parishioners is the diligent and intelligent 
study of Holy Scripture. But, as a rule, religious 
people who do read their Bibles, have but the most 
elementary idea as to how they may read them pro- 
fitably — many have no idea at all, but will go through 
chapter after chapter, apparently under the impression 
that the mere perusal of so much Scripture will in 
some way profit them on the opus operatum principle, 
without having a notion of applying the lessons con- 
tained in what they read either for the increase of their 
faith in God, or for their own personal spiritual guid- 
ance. The farmer's wife who read to her dying hus- 
band the account of Solomon's domestic arrangements, 
as set forth in the third chapter of the first book of the 
Kings, and elicited as a comment, " What blessed 
privileges those early Christians had," is a not very 
exaggerated type of the ignorance of Scripture and 
Church history current among a large class of the 
lower middle section of ordinary congregations. There 
is a great deal of talk about Bible-reading, but let 
young clergymen be assured that a great deal of it is 
simply talk, and a considerable moiety of the re- 
mainder is very little better. Perhaps one of the chief 
benefits which may result from the issue of the " Ee- 
vised Version " of the New Testament will be that it is 
calculated to give a fresh impetus to Scripture-read- 
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ing, and may induce more carefcd and thoughtful study 
than has hitherto been common. 

And while speaking of the New Eevision I may 
mention in passing, especially as it is closely connected 
with expository discourses, that its issue may serve to 
check the objectionable practice, frequently adopted by 
certain preachers, of telling their congregations that 
this or that passage in the " Authorised Version " is 
wrongly translated. This strikes me as a most mis- 
chievous habit, for in nine cases out of ten it does not 
matter two straws to every-day Christians whether the 
verse be rendered in their English Bibles with strict 
regard to the original or not, but it is of the highest 
importance not to say a word which might tend to 
shake the faith of an ordinary reader in the trust- 
worthiness of his Bible. With the Bevised Version in 
everybody's hand, it is now easy to refer to that in 
relation to any passage, and, without saying that the 
old translation is wrong, the preacher may remark 
that the new one is supposed to be more strictly 
literal. However, unless such reference be absolutely 
necessary, the less that is said about it the better. 

It is, however, essential that the Holy Scriptures 
should be explained, but there is a right way and a 
wrong way of doing it. 

As a general rule it is well so to select the passage 
which is to be the subject-matter of an expository 
sermon that the general teaching deduced from it may 
converge to some definite point. So far as may be, 
there should be unity in an exposition, just as there 
should be unity in a sermon ; yet in the former, no 
doubt, greater freedom may be exercised, and an 
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occasional divergence need not interfere necessarily 
with the general unity of the whole. In an expository 
sermon the preacher can always pick up his thread 
again without difficulty, and thus secure the carrying 
on of the one train of thought. The fact that an 
exposition will naturally he somewhat more familiar 
in tone than a sermon will greatly assist the preacher 
in recovering himself if he finds it necessary to wander 
at times a little out of the way to dilate upon an 
interesting or important side issue. 

As a rule, therefore, those passages of Scripture 
should be selected for exposition which are capable of 
the treatment indicated. An historical event from the 
Old Testament, for example, or one of the Psalms 
judiciously divided into successive portions, would 
form an excellent basis for exposition, as, of course, 
would also the parables and miracles of our Blessed 
Lord. 

At any rate, Scriptures of these kinds are best suited 
for a beginner in the work of exposition, as they are 
the simplest to deal with connectedly. For it must 
not be supposed that a really good and effective ex- 
pository lecture is an easy thing to prepare — quite the 
reverse. If it is to be really well done, it will require 
even more thought and study than an ordinary sermon, 
but it is well worth any pains that may be bestowed 
upon it. Dr. Blaikie justly remarks that the prepara- 
tion and delivery of an expository lecture are a severe 
trial to a preacher's powers, and that this will espe- 
cially " be found in the difficulty of grasping the whole 
passage, ascertaining its great central truth, grouping 
the subordinate lessons and details, passing from one 
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to another without abruptness, and fusing the whole 
into a homogeneous mass." And he goes on to 
observe that an expository lecture 

Is not a series of little sermons on half-a-dozen consecutive 
texts in place of one. The preacher must not suppose that he is 
to take up clause after clause, making a few unconnected remarks 
on each, passing rapidly from those which are unsuggestive, and 
dwelling at greater length on those on which it is easiest to hang a 
few common-place remarks. ... A true lecture ought to have 
an organised structure, and all its parts ought to bear upon a defi- 
nite object. Our Lord's parables in the distinctness with which 
they present some central truth, and the skill with which various 
related truths are attached to it, present the beau ideal of the 
structure of an expository lecture. . . . It is not necessary to 
insert every remark that could be made upon the passage, but only 
such as have a bearing on the great end of the whole. A lecture 
is not a philosophical treatise, but an address designed to impress 
some truth or duty on the hearers. The topics of which it ought 
to consist are those most fitted, under God's Spirit, to accomplish 
this end. 

One of the leading differences in the construction 
and arrangement of an expository lecture, as con- 
trasted with an ordinary sermon, is that the preacher 
commonly introduces his practical conclusions, lessons, 
and exhortations as he goes on, instead of waiting to 
sum them up and enforce them at the close of his dis- 
course. And if it be well done there is a manifest 
advantage in this, especially when the members of a 
congregation are of a kind who are deficient in mental 
training, and who can with difficulty, if at all, carry 
an argument in their heads if it extends over more 
than a few minutes. In an exposition, the practical 
lesson follows immediately upon the matter out of 
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which it springs, and may easily be understood by 
anybody. As a conclusion, it may be useful to re- 
capitulate briefly the substance of the lecture with the 
practical lessons which it has been made to enforce, 
and especially pointing out the general teaching per- 
vading the whole passage dealt with. 

There is another point of importance which must 
be mentioned. No doubt one of the temptations 
which will beset a beginner in the work of exposition 
is that of confining himself to what may be termed 
the antiquarian view of the Scripture under consider- 
ation. Suppose a portion of Old Testament history is 
selected by the expounder. Nothing is much simpler 
than to criticise the conduct of Balaam, say, or of the 
disobedient prophet, and, I might add, nothing much 
more useless. But it will require a good deal of care- 
ful thought, judgment, ingenuity, and tact to sketch 
out on the same lines the character and conduct of 
the Balaam or the old prophet in modern life, so as 
to bring the lessons straight home to the members of 
the particular congregation addressed. Everybody 
knows what an utter sham is the majority of the Bible 
teaching, so called, which is given in schools. The 
events and characters are treated from a mere historical 
point of view, and the Scripture lesson which, in 
competent hands, might teem with personal religious 
instruction, becomes dull and spiritless to the last 
degree. Of what conceivable use can it be to a 
child to be able to recite in correct order the 
names of the Kings of Israel and Judah, or to know 
that Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, slew a lion in 
the midst of a pit in time of snow? Yet this not 
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unfairly illustrates a large proportion of popular Bible 
teaching. 

Now, the expositor must be on his guard lest he fall 
into the error which we have indicated. Antiquarian, 
geographical, historical notes, may be useful enough if 
kept in their due place, and will often help to add 
interest and lucidity to a passage of Scripture ; but 
they must be strictly subordinated to the leading pur- 
pose of the lecture, which is to heighten the hearers' 
conception of the providence and love of God, and of 
man's consequent duty to God. If all is made to 
tend towards this, the lecture will be a good and useful 
one ; but otherwise, it had better have been left alone. 

As has been said before, the re-introduction of the 
expository method of preaching is a distinct want in 
the Church of England, and it would be a good work 
if some thoughtful parochial clergyman, of sufficient 
standing to carry weight, would prepare a volume of 
expository lectures closely bearing upon modern life, 
which might serve as models to his younger brethren. 
There is a distinct gap in our homiletical literature 
waiting to be filled. If any really competent person 
would fill it, his labour would not be thrown away. 
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PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. 

Every clergyman whose heart is in his work has 
extra sermons during Passiontide, and for obvious 
reasons these will differ somewhat in character from 
those preached at other times. A chapter may, there- 
fore, be appropriately devoted to them. 

It may be laid down as a general rule that if there 
be a time during the whole year when men and 
women should abstain from thinking about them- 
selves, it is during Passiontide. There is a great 
deal too much selfishness connected with our religion 
in these days. People say their prayers with the 
leading idea that the act of devotion will in some 
way or another benefit them ; they go to Church, as 
they will tell you, because they think that thereby 
they may " get some good." Put in another form, if 
the majority of English people were plainly questioned 
and returned an honest answer, they would say that 
the salvation of their souls is everything, and that, 
except in relation to such personal salvation, God is 
nothing — in other words, that God exists for them, 
and not they for God. Imagine any decently nurtured 
son thinking only of an affectionate father in relation 
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to the benefits, present or future, which he can obtain 
from him, and framing his conduct towards his parent 
with this as the motive power ! 

Let me put this in another form. Is it not the case 
in family life that, if we really love a person very 
dearly, we cannot help showing it by our anxiety to 
hear everything we can about him ? We like to think 
about him; to recall his words, his acts, his very 
appearance. How we cherish a photograph of a much 
loved friend ! Again and again we look upon it with 
the most purely unselfish pleasure. Indeed, self is 
altogether forgotten in the thought of the object of our 
love. But apply this to the ordinary religious Christian 
of our own day as regards our Blessed Lord. 

A little consideration will show that what he values, 
and likes to think about, is not Jesus Christ Himself 
for His own sake, but some supposed signs of love for 
Him which he thinks he detects in his own heart. 
And so it has been truly said that it is not where 
Christ is mentioned in Holy Scripture, but where faith 
is mentioned, that modern Christians dwell with lively 
interest on the inspired page. 

Here is an evil, patent enough one would suppose, 
yet little thought of, which clergymen should en- 
deavour to their utmost to suppress, and Passiontide 
is especially the time for doing it. At least one might 
expect that thoughtful preachers would abstain from 
encouraging it at such a season. Yet we too commonly 
hear the various events of the Passion treated from 
the pulpit mainly in their relation to ourselves as 
affording such and such benefits to us, rather than as 
exhibiting the all-surpassing love of our Blessed Lord. 
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Let young preachers, then, accept it as a general rule 
that in Passiontide sermons the thing to aim at is to 
take the members of their congregations out of them- 
selves, and to try to fix their minds wholly on Christ, 
and on His wondrous self-sacrifice. Such sermons 
should be made as objective as possible, especially in 
village churches, where the people generally have a 
difficulty in taking in purely abstract ideas. The 
events of the Passion should be presented in as real 
and graphic a way as possible. There is good reason 
to believe that not a few people are very far from 
realising the Passion and Crucifixion of our Blessed 
Lord as absolute historical facts. The old story of the 
sick peasant who, on hearing the clergyman's descrip- 
tion of the Passion, remarked : " It was a very long 
time ago, Sir, and we'll hope it isn't true," is less of an 
exaggeration than most educated Christians are in- 
clined to suppose. At any rate, preachers would be 
wise in taking account of possible ignorance such as 
this. 

But here a warning appears necessary. It seems to 
me a mistake to lay over much stress on the physical 
sufferings of our Blessed Lord. The fact that, of the 
Seven "Words which He uttered on the Cross, one only 
— " I thirst " — referred to His bodily agony, would 
appear to indicate that in our teaching it should 
occupy a subordinate place. He spoke of His mental 
anguish first, in the words, " My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?" and we should do the same ; 
but more of this presently. 

The sermons on the earlier days of the Holy Week 
should be such as to lead up to the great Death Day. 
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Let no one fancy that his congregation will get tired 
of hearing about the Agony in the Garden, the arraign- 
ment before the several courts, the behaviour of the 
Apostles, the steadfastness of the faithful women, the 
conduct of the rulers, the cowardice of Pilate, and 
such like topics. No! the old story is always fresh, 
and it can always be dealt with freshly, if a preacher 
has his heart full of his subject, and has taken the 
trouble to see what devout writers of past ages, as well 
as of the present time, have said about it. Indeed, a 
preacher who finds himself unable to speak interest- 
ingly and attractively about our Blessed Lord's Pas- 
sion, had better retire at once into private life and 
devote his energies to some pursuit which requires the 
smallest amount of feeling and the scantiest measure 
of intelligence, for if he cannot preach at least mode- 
rately well on the Passion, he cannot preach on any- 
thing. 

I by no means intend to imply that Passion Sermons 
do not require a" great deal of thought and study, if 
they are to be worth either preaching or hearing; 
quite the reverse. So grand a subject may not be un- 
dertaken lightly, and I venture to assert that research, 
thought, and pains will never be better expended than 
on the sermons which a clergyman delivers to his 
flock during Passiontide. 

We come now to the Good Friday sermons, and in 
well-ordered and well-served parishes the preaching of 
" The Three Hours' Agony " is now so general, or at 
least so generally desired, that some remarks upon it 
may be useful. 

The best way of treating this subject is to suppose 
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a parish where " The Three Hours " have not been 
observed hitherto, and that the clergyman desires to 
introduce the service this year, but does not quite 
know how it may best be managed. 

First of all, let it be noted that, inasmuch as 
a service of this kind cannot materially interfere 
with any old-established Good Friday services, a 
clergyman, even in the most "Protestant "parish, can 
introduce it without causing any reasonable objection 
on the part of those of his parishioners who do not 
care to attend. 

He will find, however, that, even at first starting, 
a good many will attend, and that they will increase 
in numbers every year, if the clergyman so arranges 
it that the service shall be thoroughly devotional and 
real. But he must bear well in mind that the 
arrangements must be thoughtfully and carefully 
organised, and conducted on the principles of com- 
mon-sense. 

To explain what I mean. 

To most persons, especially in country places, three 
hours is a long time for them to keep their attention 
moderately well fixed, supposing that they remain in 
church from noon till three o'clock. Again, it gene- 
rally happens that a family meal at home comes in at 
one o'clock, or half-past one, and inasmuch as now a 
days there is often a great difference in religious feeling 
between the older and the younger members of a 
family, this, too, has to be taken into account. Fur- 
ther, the choir-boys must be considered, for even with 
the best intentions they are apt to get fidgety in the 
latter part of a long service, more especially as their 
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attention has probably been of late somewhat over- 
taxed by the necessary choral practices for Easter. 
Consequently, a clergyman, when first introducing 
this service in his church, would do well to consider 
whether it may not be advisable, when about half way 
through, to arrange for a five minutes' pause, during 
which the choir could go into the vestry. The very 
fact of moving about, added to a little refreshment in 
the shape of a jug of milk and a few buns, would 
keep the boys quiet for the remaining hour and a-half . 
It should be borne in mind that the lads have had no 
dinner, and that the parish priest was once a boy him- 
self. And then the congregation has to be considered, 
for we must take people as they are, not as we could 
wish them to be. Such a pause would be a great boon 
to devout young people who felt themselves bound not 
to interfere with home arrangements, and who, other- 
wise, might not like to leave the church in the middle 
of an undivided service. It would also be a great 
relief to many who were able and willing to remain to 
the end, but who were little used to lengthened acts 
of 'devotion. 

But whether this plan be adopted or not, it is of the 
greatest importance that all the people should be made 
to understand distinctly that, during the course of 
the service, they might, without any charge of irrever- 
ence, come into church, or go out of it, as suited them- 
selves, or their domestic arrangements, provided only 
that they made their entrances or exits during the 
singing of the hymns, so as not to disturb others more 
than needful. 

Another point is of great practical importance. If 

1 
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the " Three Hours' Agony " is to be preached, it ought 
to occupy the " Three Hours " — i.e., from 12 to 3 — and 
be neither more nor less. To a great many people, no 
matter how devout they may be, the Three Hours' 
Service is a great strain, both mentally and bodily, and 
it ought not to be unnecessarily prolonged. Now, the 
preacher must, of course, be the time-keeper; for all 
depends on him, and he is absolutely and solely 
responsible. A watch and a carefully-prepared time- 
table are absolutely necessary in the pulpit, if the 
service is to be conducted properly. If the preacher 
has even a moderate amount of self-possession and 
common-sense, he can, without difficulty, begin and 
close to the minute. This is as it ought to be. I 
will explain how. 

It may be taken for granted that the hymns which 
precede the meditation upon each " Word " will occupy, 
on an average, five minutes ; and that for an ordinary 
congregation — especially an uncultured congregation — 
two or three minutes is, as a rule, about as much as 
they can give to undistracted meditation. With these 
axioms, we will construct a " time-table,'* which, it 
must be understood, is simply suggestive, and is mainly 
designed for the guidance of those who may be think- 
ing of introducing the service in their churches this 
year, though possibly others may get a hint or two from 
it. As before stated, a copy of this table should he 
before the preacher, with a watch by the side, and 
another copy ought to be given to the organist, or to 
the choirmaster, if the organ be not used on the 
occasion. Thus the preacher and the choir will work 
well together. 
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Time- Table. 

12.0 Lord's Prayer and Veni Creator. 

12.5 Preparatory Address. 

12.15 Hymn (" A. and M.") 114 or 115. 

12.20 First Word. 

12.35 Silence. 

12.37 Hymn 108 or 116. 

12.42 Second Word. 

12.47 Silence. 

1.0 Hymn. 

1.5 Thibd Word. 

1.20 Silence. 

[Interval of five minutes.] 

1.27 Hymn 103 or 118. 

1.32 Fourth Word. 

1.47 Silence. 

1.50 Hymn 104 or 119. 

1.55 Fifth Word. 

2.10 Silence. 

2.12 Hymn 101 or 120. 

2.17 Sixth Word. 

2.32 Silence. 

2.34 Hymn 107 or 121. 

2.39 Seventh Word. 

2.54 Silence. 



Nunc Dimittis. 

Closing Collects. 

Benediction. 

Such a scheme as this, modified according to circum- 
stances, will greatly tend to simplify matters, and it 
is well worth the trouble of careful preparation. 

A word or two before closing as to the books which 
a clergyman who has to conduct the service will find 

1— * 
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helpful. The following will be as useful as any : " The 
Sufferings of Jesus," by Father Thomas. The cheap 
Eoman Catholic translation will answer all purposes in 
the hands of a sensible man. De Ponte's " Medita- 
tions," of which I believe the Passion volume may 
be had separately, will prove suggestive. Guevara's 
" Mysteries of Mount Calvary " is another helpful book. 
Coleridge's translation of Palma's " History of the 
Passion" is good. The Passion volume in Isaac 
Williams' " Devotional Commentary " is full of matter. 
Krummacher's " Suffering Saviour," a translation pub- 
lished by Clark, of Edinburgh, is thoughtful and pious, 
but painfully wordy. Lastly, there is a little cheap 
translation, published by Masters and Co., of Bellar- 
mine's " Words from the Cross," containing abundance 
of matter. Almost any one of these would supply a 
preacher with any amount of material. 

But the people also will need something to help them 
as well as the Priest, and in addition to the many 
special Good Friday books, most of the modern 
devotional manuals fairly provide for the requirements 
of those who attend the " Three Hours " service.* 

* For the sake of those preachers who, from press of work, may 
be glad to have the substance of their Good Friday addresses pre- 
pared for them, I may be excused for saying that my " Sermon 
Notes" (Palmer) contain two sets of outlines on the " SevenWords " 
of our Blessed Lord. For the laity, " Christ on the Cross " 
(Palmer) 2Srd thousand, contains an abundance of devotional 
matter, suitable both for church and home use. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 



SPECIAL SEEMONS. 



If there be a word which is becoming thoroughly 
nauseating in its perpetually recurring use, it is the 
word " special ; " and the term strikes one as being 
" specially " offensive in relation to Church services, 
as it is commonly employed. In some places scarcely 
a week passes without a " special sermon," or a 
" special meeting," or a " special " something being 
announced, whereby, of course, the peculiar special- 
ness of the event soon becomes quite disregarded, and 
the word loses its power through too frequent use, 
familiarity naturally breeding contempt. The employ- 
ment of the term in itself displays an evil which is 
growing up amongst us, and which clergymen, at 
least, ought to try to check — namely, the craving for 
novelty and for some fresh sensation. Of course, 
there are occasions when it is well to put a little extra 
pressure upon people, but to do this effectually the 
occasions should be only occasional, and then some- 
thing really special, and that specially good in quality, 
ought to be provided, or you are fairly open to the 
charge of luring people under false pretences. Hence 
I would urge upon my clerical readers to be a good 
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deal more sparing than they are at present in their 
announcements of "special services/' and "special 
sermons/' and when it is from time to time absolutely 
necessary to have them, to be careful that there shall 
be something really special about them, either in the 
character of the service, or in the quality of the ser- 
mon. 

And there certainly are occasions when an effort, 
more than common, should be made to interest people, 
and to draw them to a particular service. Of course, 
the great Christian festivals of Christmas, Easter, 
Ascension, and Whitsuntide are such, but every clergy- 
man who is in earnest makes exceptional efforts to 
render his services as joyous and hearty as he can at 
such times, yet this rather to give glory to God, than 
to afford interest and pleasure to man ; though it must 
be remembered that in one sense the latter may be 
made to conduce to the former. 

But what I more particularly refer to, in treating 
of " special services and sermons/' are those whereby 
attention more than ordinary is intended to be drawi 
to Christian purposes and objects outside the usual 
course. Thus, for example, a service wherein the 
choirs of a few adjacent parishes combine to give in a 
particular village a grand choral rendering of the 
Church's ordinary Evensong, may fairly be announced 
as " special," and every effort should be made to en- 
sure its success, musically, homiletically, and congre- 
gationally. In country-places there is, of course, a 
difficulty in organising a gathering of this sort, but 
where it can be done, it is well worth all the trouble 
that it involves. Again, the services and sermons 
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on Eogation Sunday, and at the Harvest Thanks- 
giving, will properly take rank as special, as also, 
perhaps, would those which are held to direct atten- 
tion to matters external to the parish, as services 
in support of Home or Foreign Missions, Hospitals, 
Penitentiaries, General Church Defence, and the like. 
In such cases it will often be useful to obtain the 
help of some clergyman as preacher who is intimately 
and personally acquainted with the particular matter 
in hand. 

And here a warning may well be given. When a 
sermon is preached for a special object it ought to 
relate solely to that object, and ought not to be frittered 
away in an outpouring of flip-flap and gushy senti- 
mentahsm. What is needed at such times is a lucid 
and unexaggerated account of the work going on in 
such and such a cause, addressed to the minds of the 
congregation — showing them that there is distinct re- 
quirement for the agency in question, and pressing 
upon them the duty of supporting it, as a Christian 
duty. People as a rule know very little about the 
objects in behalf of which " special services " are held, 
and, if they are to give intelligently, they must be 
made distinctly acquainted with the work which is 
going on, and with such details of the work as will 
tend to excite an interest in it. A patched-up old 
sermon, say on brotherly love, with a new head and 
tail-piece to make it fit on to the subject of the day, 
will not do. If a clergyman is to preach a " special " 
sermon, he is bound to devote special pains to its 
preparation. The congregation will very soon find out 
whether he has done so, and if they discover that he 
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has not, they will put down his " special service "asa 
sham, and decline to come next year. 

A special sermon ought to be eminently didactic. 
That is to say, it ought to give information to people 
as to what is actually being done now in relation to 
the particular point under discussion. Thus, if the 
service and sermon are to be in behalf of peni- 
tentiaries, it is absurd for a preacher to spend his 
time in discussing the early career of St. Mary 
Magdalen, or to dilate upon what is not known 
respecting the woman taken in adultery. These 
matters can be dealt with on any Sunday, and need 
in no sense be regarded as " special." What people 
want to know is what agencies are at work to rescue 
the poor falleij creatures now — those who, but for 
God's grace, might be their own daughters or sisters, 
or, as women, their own selves. The " special " 
sermon is the only opportunity they have of learning 
about such things — things, be it remarked, which it is 
most important for them to know, and the knowledge 
of which may, with tact, be conveyed to the adults in 
church in a sufficiently intelligible fashion, without 
any great risk of teaching the children what they 
had better not know anything about until they are 
older. Again, though a comparatively small number 
of people here and there subscribe to the funds of 
Home and Foreign Missions, very few even of these 
know much of what is being done, and others know 
simply nothing. Of course, it is not much that can be 
said in a half-hour's sermon, but, nevertheless, if it be 
well constructed, the people will know a great deal 
more about the subject than they did before, and may 
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have their interest excited in a good cause. And 
similarly with regard to services in behalf of hos- 
pitals, and other matters which come under the head 
of " Special." 

The objection will be made that such treatment 
of the subject in hand as is here recommended is all 
very well in a lecture room, and ought to be confined 
to the occasion of the public meeting, but in church 
the spiritual aspect of the question should be ex- 
clusively dwelt upon. This I believe to be a mistake. 
As was remarked above, the general spiritual con- 
siderations bearing upon a Christian's duty to those 
who need his help are such as may be urged upon a 
congregation at any time, but when a " special *' 
sermon is preached it ought, by reason of its special- 
ness, to deal in a special and peculiar way with 
matters which have a special and peculiar character. 
And then, further, as regards the public meeting. A 
sermon in church, if of the right sort, is of 'far more 
general value than a speech in the town hall or lecture 
room, for this reason — because in church you get 
people of all sorts, and greatly extend the range of 
your instruction and exhortation ; whereas only those 
who are already more or less interested in the peculiar 
subject to be brought forward will take the trouble to 
attend the meeting. If the sermon from the pulpit 
were made as interesting and instructive as the speech 
from the platform, it would be tenfold as useful, and 
all the money, and time, and trouble, and excitement 
involved in getting up a public meeting in aid of a 
charity would be saved. 

And as to the question of money. " Special " ser- 
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mons generally mean an offertory in behalf of the 
object under consideration. This is as it ought to 
be, but a very important and very little thought of 
matter comes in here. Can there be anything much 
more offensive than to hear a perspiring preacher ex- 
horting his " dear brethren to contribute generously 
in behalf of the society whose claims he has un- 
worthily advocated " ? — the last words are probably 
true enough. Such gashing appeals are rotten to the 
core. The preacher knows as well as the people 
themselves that those whom he is addressing had 
quite made up their minds before they left home what 
they would give, and that, in the majority of cases 
while the father's hat is being brushed, and the 
mother's gloves are being buttoned, before starting to 
church, some such inquiry as this will have been made 
by the head of the family, while fumbling in his waist- 
coat pocket to make sure of the half-crown — " You've 
got a shilling, my dear ? and did you give the three- 
penny bits to Willie and Annie ? " It really is such 
nonsense for a preacher to suppose that his eloquent 
exhortations will, on the spur of the moment, unloose 
the purse-strings of his auditors ; and if his words fail, 
as they are almost sure to fail, they had far better have 
been left unsaid. 

Besides, from my own point of view, money given 
simply as the outcome of excited feelings is worth 
very little. Some people will say that money is 
money, and that, for the good that it will do, a 
sovereign is worth any twenty shillings, however it 
is obtained. I don't believe it; and least of all in 
questions of charity, for money is God's gift just as 
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other things are, and if His blessing does not go along 
with it, there will not be much beneficial result from 
its expenditure. One of the great evils of the present 
day is to suppose that money will do everything, while 
" God, Who giveth the increase," is put out of sight. 
Against this unchristian and mischievous notion every 
high-principled clergyman ought to set his face. No 
doubt he is bound to exhort his people to give back to 
God a certain proportion of the goods which He has 
bestowed upon them, but then they ought to do this 
systematically and intelligently — as a matter of duty, 
and not as the result of excitement. The expenditure 
of money, whether in alms, or in supplying personal 
wants, is a serious responsibility, and ought not to 
be lightly taken in hand. To give away money under 
excited feelings is not charity — it is simply payment 
for a pleasurable personal sensation, and so far as the 
religiousness of the act is concerned, should in justice 
take rank with the cash which is disbursed for, say — a 
box at the Opera. This may appear an extravagant 
way of putting it, but it is true, nevertheless ; for 
excited feelings are not religion. 

"What clergymen ought to understand and feel is 
this— that there is a certain amount of God's work to 
be done in the world — that each earnest Christian 
takes up, or ought to take up, some special branch or 
branches of that work, whereon to devote his energies 
and his money. Those who have not already special 
calls up to the amount which they ought to give, may 
be fairly asked to take up some new work, and it 
is right that they should do so ; but they ought to do 
it as a matter of principle, and not as a matter of 
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feeling or excitement. It is the merest absurdity for 
a preacher to suppose that the particular object which 
he is personally interested in, and which he advocates, 
ought to monopolise the interests of all who hear him ; 
and really, with some, this is scarcely an exaggerated 
way of expressing the idea which their manner and 
words convey. If he is in real earnest, what he desires 
is the general promotion of God's glory — in England 
first, as in duty bound, and then in the rest of the 
world. He is right in advocating the cause in which 
he is especially interested ; but he has no right to try 
to drain other channels of charity to fill his own. 

Hence I say, in relation to the contributions which 
are generally asked for as an accompaniment to 
" special " sermons, let the preacher state the case 
as plainly and as graphically as he can ; let him take 
care that the people go away with a quantity of in- 
formation which they did not possess before ; let him 
clearly say what is needed to be done, and what funds 
are required to do it, and then he may leave the rest 
to the people themselves. It is the duty of the parish 
priest, in his ordinary pulpit teaching, to instruct his 
people in Christian principles, and, am^ng these, in the 
great principle of almsgiving. It is a sad pity that so 
little is heard about this from our pulpits. High 
Christian principle is now what is needed to be taught 
in matters of practical action, and although an occa- 
sional stimulus may be called for, this great general 
truth ought always to be kept prominently in view. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

EMOTIONALISM IN SERMONS. 

A very important item in the subject which is being 
considered in the present volume is the question of 
emotionalism in sermons ; whether it be in itself 
desirable, and, if so, to what laws it should be subject, 
and within what limits it should be controlled. 

Upon one point all will agree, namely, that unless 
the emotions of the preacher correspond with the 
truths which he is uttering, his sermons will not be 
worth much as a living agency. Consequently, it is 
necessary to define what I mean by " emotionalism." 

The primary signification of the word, no doubt, is a 
movement of the feelings of the soul, but it is not in 
this sense that the term is employed in the present 
instance. It is rather intended to convey the idea of 
mental excitement, an agitation of the sensibilities or 
passions. Whether this be desirable, as the result of 
pulpit oratory, is a question fairly open to discussion. 

Every person will admit that the great object of 
a sermon is to affect for lasting good, if possible, 
the minds and hearts of those who hear it. A dis- 
course which neither instructs the people, enabling 
them to carry away with them something which they 
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did not know before, nor arouses in them a desire 
for better things, has been preached in vain. But a 
thoroughly moving and useful sermon may be delivered 
without any abnormal excitement having been raised, 
or any visible effect produced. 

As this book is intended for English readers, and 
relates to English sermons, the temperament of 
Englishmen must be taken into careful account. As 
a rule, we are not an emotional people by nature. 
"We have a very decided tendency to reserve, and 
especially so with regard to religious and spiritual 
matters. And this is more particularly noticeable in 
the upper middle and upper classes of society. It is 
deemed bad taste not to hide our inner feelings to 
a great degree. A display of emotion is apt to be 
set down as " gush," and the reality of the feelings 
which thus find vent is regarded as somewhat question- 
able. Whether this be a good or a bad characteristic 
will be purely a matter of opinion, but the fact remains 
the same, and must of necessity be taken as a guide to 
preachers as to the method and tone which they adopt 
in their sermons. We have heard, of course, of rough 
bodies of Englishmen being melted to tears under the 
impassioned oratory of the early Wesleyans, but there 
must have been something exceptionally abnormal 
in the circumstances which, in a country, and upon 
people like ours, could produce so unusual and 
unnatural an effect. 

And then, again, there is a most important con- 
sideration in reference to what is understood by 
emotional preaching — and that is whether or not the 
results are likely to be of lasting value. My own im- 
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pression is that as a rule they are not so. Un- 
doubtedly there are cases in which a hyper-fervid 
and emotional sermon will do permanent good, if it 
be properly followed up by personal and individual 
influence and work. An impassioned address, sup- 
posing it to be thoroughly real, and springing out of 
the deep feelings of an intensely spiritual and loving 
heart, has many a time and oft startled careless men 
and women, and compelled them to look the truths of 
eternity in the face. And to such a one probably 
St. Paul referred when he said, " Knowing the terror 
of the Lord we persuade men;" but however useful 
such sermons may be occasionally, and under certain 
peculiar conditions and circumstances, it is more than 
questionable whether they are wholesome when con- 
stantly employed. The same general laws must be 
true with respect to the mind and spirit, that are true 
with respect to the body. No one can live healthily 
upon violent stimulants, or upon food highly spiced; 
yet both the one and the other may be wholesome and 
useful at times. A continued indulgence in over-rich 
food, or in over-stimulating beverages, spoils the 
appetite for simpler and more natural meat and drink, 
and the system necessarily becomes, so to speak, 
demoralised. And so it is with spiritual food. As a 
general rule, the simpler and more natural it is, the 
better, though an occasional fillip, if judiciously and 
cleverly administered, in the form of a specially- 
rousing and emotional sermon, pr course of sermons, 
will generally do good to some, at least, in a con- 
gregation. 

And this is the principle upon which those ex- 
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ceptional efforts, now so well known as Parochial 
Missions, are based. There are but few parishes in 
which an occasional week or ten days of what may be 
called religious excitement will not do good, and leave 
some real mark behind, ii it be organised and con- 
ducted by a mission preacher who is thoroughly up 
to his work. But it should be remembered that such 
an effort must be carefully and assiduously followed 
up. A period of excitement necessarily involves a 
subsequent period of reaction, and, unless this be pro- 
vided for, the consequences may be serious, and the 
spiritual life of the person affected may be materially 
injured by that which was designed to benefit it. 

It is, therefore, of very great importance always to 
keep well before the minds of a congregation that very 
little dependence is to be placed upon the feelings, 
if at any time circumstances arise to excite them 
abnormally. It is by no means the man who is most 
profuse in his expressions of thankfulness for a con- 
ferred favour, who is the most ready to return it, 
should the occasion arise. The widow or widower 
who is apparently the most hopelessly broken-hearted 
by a bereavement, is not unfrequently the one who 
gets married again in the course of a few months — 
as soon, that is, as ordinary decency will permit of 
such a step. Every judicious missioner will warn his 
hearers of the danger of trusting to those emotions 
which he tries his best to arouse, and he will give 
the people rules and r hints to help them to counteract 
the effect of the spiritual rebound which they must, in 
the nature of things, look for. 

There is another consideration of importance which 
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is often lost sight of by those who advocate a highly 
emotional style of preaching, and it is this — that it is ' 
always bad policy not to keep some agency in reserve 
in case an exceptional effort is at any time needed. 
Some persons are accustomed to use very strong 
language in relation to comparative trifles, and when 
some matter of real moment turns up, they have no 
words at hand adequate to express their feelings. 
A novice at journalistic paragraphing once described 
a pickpocket as a " miscreant," and was, naturally 
enough, asked by his editor what term he would use to 
describe a man who robbed a church. It has always 
seemed to me a strong argument against the habitual 
use of brandy as a beverage, that, with one who so 
employed it, its power, and consequent value as a 
stimulant, when it had to be taken medicinally, was 
materially lessened. And similarly with regard to 
emotional and exciting sermons. If the members of a 
congregation are constantly supplied with stimulants, 
not only will simple and wholesome spiritual food 
become distasteful to them, but the exciting agency 
will cease to excite, and words which ought to be 
burning words — that is, which ought, by r their oWn 
energy, to burn their way into the conscience — will 
lose their effect, and this to the very serious loss of the 
persons thus acted upon. 

The corollary which is to be deduced from this is 
a very simple one — namely, that in teaching persons 
to be religious the appeal to the reason and the mind 
must hold a very prominent place. It is of far greater 
moment to instil high religious principles than to 
excite deep spiritual emotions, because principles are 
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likely to be lasting, and emotions are as likely to be 
• temporary and fugitive. Sound religious principles 
without emotionalism will carry a man thoroughly 
well through his Christian life, but emotionalism, 
without a good basis of religious principle to ballast 
and steady it, will be very apt indeed to play him false 
who trusts to it. The emotional man will, no doubt, 
be the more "showy" Christian, but the man with 
high principles will be ten times the sounder and more 
trustworthy one. 

In the present chapter I have had in view what 
appears to me an evil into which some very earnest 
and spiritually-minded young clergymen have fallen, 
and are liable to fall. The growth, and great success, 
generally speaking, of parochial missions, has induced 
a tendency amongst those I have referred to, to assimi- 
late their ordinary sermons in point of style to those 
which they have heard from successful missioners. 
Far be it from, me to depreciate earnestness — G-od 
forbid, but there may be plenty of earnestness felt and 
displayed without arousing unwholesome excitement. 

Still more, it hardly need be said, should the young 
preacher be on his guard against the expression of any 
false or unreal feeling. In earlier chapters of this book 
I have urged strongly the importance of thorough 
naturalness. Anything approaching to what may be 
termed artificial " gush " is of all things most offensive 
and reprehensible. A preacher should never utter a 
word which he does not thoroughly feel. And, be it 
remembered, what is right for him to say as a Christian 
preacher he ought to feel, for if not, he has clearly 
mistaken his vocation. 
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And then, lastly, let him beware of confounding 
" unction " with " unctuousness." This latter highly 
offensive attribute was formerly regarded as the special 
characteristic of the silk-gowned and scented preachers 
in fashionable proprietary chapels. It would seem 
almost high treason against the clergy of the Church 
of England to suppose that many persons of this class 
are left now, but characteristics are a good while in 
dying out. The Saturday Beview once described 
" unction" as the "most offensive form of religious 
putrefaction/' but by unction the writer meant. 
" unctuousness." Unction in its true sense simply 
signifies that quality which naturally flows from the 
innermost self of the preacher when he is very deeply 
impressed with the reality of the truths which he 
utters, and when his voice and manner reflect 
naturally the sentiments of his heart. 

Unction such as this is but the outcome of the 
preacher's own deep spiritual life and self, and the 
more frequently it is met with the better. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ANECDOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS IN SERMONS. 

In one of the early chapters of this book it was 
necessary to draw attention to the importance of 
using illustration and anecdote in the construction of 
sermons. Little, however, was then said upon this 
subject, and remarks in detail were promised later on. 
It is now time to fulfil this pledge. 

Most thoughtful persons will admit that, with by far 
the majority of persons, the perceptive faculties are 
stronger than the reflective ; or, in other words, that 
fact and incident have a much more powerful effect 
upon the general run of listeners than argument, how- 
ever skilfully drawn out and applied. Indeed, in the 
case of the uneducated or the imperfectly educated, even 
the simplest argument is followed with difficulty, if it 
be followed at all. The utterance of abstract principles 
has a tendency to be wearisome, whereas a description 
of, or reference to, living realities is pretty sure to evoke 
an interest, and would rarely fail to freshen up an 
otherwise heavy sermon. 

And sermons are certainly very apt to be heavy. 
Some people have, very unfairly, blamed preachers for 
their dulness by drawing a contrast between them and 
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barristers in a court of law, whose speeches are rarely 
uninteresting. Unfairly, I say, because such a con- 
trast is thoroughly unfair. They entirely forget that 
every case which a barrister has to deal with contains 
special incidents, and characteristics peculiar to itself, 
and that, however dully treated these may be, his 
address, even by the comparative novelty of its details, 
must carry with it its own peculiar interest, whereas 
the preacher has but to tell "an oft- told tale/' Never- 
theless, it is quite fair to complain of a preacher for 
being dull, but it must be on different grounds. Hardly 
any preacher need be dull, however well-worn the sub- 
ject which he is treating of may be ; but this supposes, 
of course, that he gives plenty of time and thought to 
his sermon, and takes plenty of pains about it. But 
truth compels me to admit that as regards the interest- 
ing matter in most sermons which one hears, it 
somewhat resembles Sir Benjamin Backbite's poems, 
where, "ona beautiful quarto page, a neat rivulet of 
text meanders through a meadow of margin." And, it 
tnay be added, it is fortunate for the congregation if it 
really be a rivulet, and not a dry ditch. Well ; let this 
pass. It is more to the present point to consider what 
elements are necessary to prevent dulness. An earnest 
and natural manner, with sound and solid matter, as 
essentials, have already been spoken of, but what we 
have to consider now is that which will tend to 
arouse interest in such matter, so that it shall be 
listened to, and that which will give point to it, so that 
it shall penetrate, and stick. And this we find to be 
in the judicious employment of appropriate anecdote, 
simile, and metaphor. " Your sermon/' said Bobert 
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Hall to a brother preacher, " was but moderately good, 
for there were no ' likes ' in it." The criticism was a 
sound one, for many an otherwise inferior sermon could 
be turned into a fairly good and useful one by the 
introduction of similes; and with a little thoughtful 
practice, any clergyman might soon get into the way 
of hitting upon appropriate ones, drawn either from 
the world of nature, from current public topics, or 
from imaginary incidents. Metaphor, again, which 
differs from a simile in being expressed without any 
sign of comparison, maybe used w4 very telling effect. 
But perhaps the best of all is an illustrative anecdote, 
provided it be a really good one. And perchance the 
reason for its effectiveness may be found in the fact 
that, as a general rule, people are more ready to imitate 
than they are to obey. Hence the style of teaching 
adopted by our Blessed Lord, which was assuredly 
intended to be a guide and pattern for Christian 
teachers in all aftertime ; and we are told that " with- 
out a parable spake He not unto them." Take note, 
also, how many of our Blessed Lord's parables were 
anecdotal, and what exceptional power they possess in 
consequence. From this it may be deduced that 
anecdotes ought to be introduced into sermons much 
more frequently and freely than they commonly are 
now. 

But apart from all this, common-sense, derived from 
ordinary observation, ought to be sufficient to prove 
the importance of illustration of this kind, which may 
be said to " incarnate' ' truths, and render them capable 
of being seen and felt. Fancy the dulness to an 
unscientific person of a lecture on chemistry without 
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experiments ; yet with them, if in themselves well 
chosen and skilfully performed, there would be little 
fear of people going to sleep, and most of those pre- 
sent would remember at least something of what they 
had heard. A living reality would be given by the 
experiments to the lecturer's abstract facts. Or again, 
however inattentive and fidgetty a class of children may 
be, they become at once as quiet as mice if their 
teacher only says, " Now, children, I will tell you a 
story.' ' And similarly with adults. An anecdote in 
a sermon is always listened to with interest, and is 
generally remembered, which is more than can be 
safely predicted of the sermon itself. Clergymen, 
therefore, one would think, can scarcely afford to dis- 
pense with an agency which undoubtedly adds to the 
attractiveness, and consequent usefulness, of their dis- 
courses. 

Why, then, are not anecdotes and apologues more 
often employed by preachers ? The answer is simple 
enough — it is either because clergymen do not know 
where to get stories and fables suited to their purpose, 
or because they will not take the time and trouble to 
hunt them up. 

As to the first reason, it is difficult to imagine any- 
body unaware that books of anecdotes specially de- 
signed for the use of preachers may be counted by the 
dozen. One which lies before me as I write contains 
considerably over six thousand paragraphs, the great 
majority of which are stories, and there are other 
books of the same kind not much inferior in point of 
size. A volume or two of this sort is almost as neces- 
sary for a clergyman — unless, indeed, he has excep- 
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tionally wide reading, and an unusually retentive 
memory — as a concordance, which no sermon- writer, 
I suppose, can safely dispense with. No man can 
do his work well unless he has proper tools, and when 
he has them he is bound to take proper pains in the 
use of them. 

And this brings us to the second reason for the 
paucity of illustrative anecdote in modern sermons, 
and that is that clergymen will not take the trouble 
to use such books as I have mentioned. A man 
knows that to find such an illustration as he requires 
will involve, perhaps, a quarter of an hour's steady 
hunt, and that after all he may not be able to hit 
upon anything appropriate ; but then, on the other 
hand, he may discover just the very thing which will 
give life and power to his sermon. But while tendering 
my advice, it is only fair to say that a very consider- 
able number of the stories in the above-mentioned 
collections are very poor indeed, and a poor or point- 
less anecdote is worse than none at all. However, 
there are some good ones to be found by those who 
look diligently for them, and others which may be 
available by a little alteration. At any rate, there is 
always a chance of coming across something which 
will well repay the time and trouble expended in the 
search. 

Of course, by far the best plan, and one which every 
clergyman who is tolerably methodical might adopt, 
is to keep two or three common-place books always 
at hand, in which he might enter anecdotes, similes, 
or other illustrations likely to be useful in enforcing 
religious truth, which he chanced to meet with in the 
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course of his ordinary reading, or which suggested 
itself to him in a thoughtful moment. If he once 
hegins to do this conscientiously, he will be surprised 
to find how constantly he will be jotting things down. 
To take an example. On the day on which these lines 
are being written, the Standard newspaper contains 
an account of the prairie and forest fires which have 
lately been rife in the far west of the United States, 
and the following very remarkable facts are men- 
tioned : — 

The most curious feature about both forest and prairie fires is 
that no sooner has one passed over a district than plants and trees 
of different species froin those which formerly grew there spring 
up. In Vermont, hickory has covered spots where, before the 
forest was destroyed by fire, not a single tree of that species was 
known. The country round the head waters of the Delaware, 
Alleghany, and Genesee rivers, now covered with hemlock, beech, 
and sugar maple, was originally an oak forest ; and in Georgia, oak 
and hickory lands, when cleared, invariably grow up with pine. 
In the region about Green Bay, Wisconsin, overrun by the fires of 
1871, dense growths of poplars and beeches succeeded the firs and 
deciduous trees destroyed. In the vicinity of the Slave Lake, the 
land laid waste by fire produces nothing but poplars, in place of 
spruce, pine, and white birch, though none of the new trees were 
previously seen on the ground they now cover. In Alabama, pine, 
under the same circumstances, is succeeded by oak ; and — not to 
multiply examples of a curious fact — in Nebraska, ash, elm, and 
bog elder follow cotton wood, and in Florida, black-jack oak the 
long-leafed pine. The seeds of these trees seem to be lying 
dormant in the soil until stimulated into life by the passage of the 
flame, as was the yellow rocket, which made gay the waste places 
of London after the Great Fire, though the plant had previously 
been unknown in the district. Hence — and, in a misfortune so 
sad, it is pleasant to find some cause for satisfaction — the Michigan 
fire is' not likely to permanently injure the land. If it has destroyed 
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Louses, fences, barns, cattle, crops, and, unhappily, their owners 
also, it will have aided in clearing some ground that needed 
clearing, and it may possibly end in giving an artificial fillip to the 
soil over which it has swept. 

Now, the substance of this paragraph, if graphically 
set before a congregation, would furnish a most telling 
illustration of the different effects which affliction pro- 
duces upon different persons ; how that in some in- 
stances it acts upon them for good, and in others for 
harm, according to the " ground of the heart " which 
is affected thereby ; and how it often evokes certain 
elements in man's nature which have previously existed 
only in their germs. And, be it noted, the illustration 
would be all the more telling because it brought in a 
curious fact in natural history, which, though it might 
soon be forgotten by one who skimmed through a 
casual article in a newspaper, and immediately after- 
wards turned to something else totally different, would 
pretty certainly be remembered in connection with its 
application, if brought before a man in the course of 
a sermon. 

And while speaking of common-place books for MS. 
extracts as a very necessary part of a clergyman's tool- 
chest, one devoted to the transcription of pointed and 
telling aphorisms and other brief passages in such old 
or current literature as may come under his notice, 
may be mentioned as by no means the least important. 
Of course, the conscientious and diligent entry of such 
extracts involves a good deal of trouble — although, 
when a man has once got into the habit of it, the 
trouble is really far less than might be supposed — such 
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trouble is only another name for earnestness, and is 
but a 6ign that a preacher desires to make his public 
teaching as attractive and as useful as possible. But 
it is only to clergymen of this type that the contents 
of this little volume are addressed. 



CHAPTEE XVI 

COTTAGE LECTUEES AND BIBLE CLASSES. 

In the last chapter I dealt with the question of Illus- 
trations and Anecdotes in Sermons, and tried to point 
out the importance of these agencies, and to encourage 
the younger clergy to cultivate the habit of employing 
them much more freely than they are commonly em- 
ployed at present. 

With the remarks then made, it would appear that, 
so far as a clergyman's ordinary parochial ministra- 
tions in the pulpit are concerned! the ground has been 
pretty fairly covered. Of course, a great deal more 
might have been said, but it would have been but the 
expansion of the several topics which have been dis- 
cussed, introducing various side issues. What remains 
to be done, therefore, is to treat of two matters which 
may be regarded as subsidiary to the general work of 
the pulpit, each most important and valuable in its 
way. The former of these embraces Cottage Lectures 
and Bible Classes ; the latter, Catechizing and Chil- 
dren's Services. When these have been dealt with, 
and when there has been a summing-up of the general 
principles by which preachers of the present day ought 
to be guided, my task will be finished. 
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On the present occasion, then, the question of 
Cottage Lectures and Bible Classes has to be con- 
sidered, and, although they have certain characteristics 
in common, they must be dealt with separately. 

First, as to Cottage Lectures. These, as it appears 
to me, are more especially suited for country parishes, 
and there, if properly conducted, they may be made 
exceedingly useful in more ways than one ; that is to 
say, they may be helpful both to the people and to the 
priest. 

Town clergymen can scarcely have an idea of the 
difficulties which a parish priest has to encounter in 
the country, where some of the people live miles away 
from the church. Of these, it may be that not a few 
are physically incapacitated for attendance, while as to 
others, a good deal of excuse may fairly be made for 
those who have been toiling early and late all the 
previous week, if they shirk a two or three mile walk 
to the parish church on Sunday, more especially if 
something requires attention at home. It is somewhat 
doubtful whether those far superior to rustics in educa- 
tion and social standing would be as regular attend- 
ants at public worship as they now are, if> when living, 
say, at Bayswater, their nearest church was St. Mary- 
lebone or St. Pancras — putting, of course, public con- 
veyances out of the question. It is, therefore, more 
particularly for those living in outlying country dis- 
tricts that such an agency as cottage lectures has its 
especial value. 

It is, I am sure, a mistake to suppose that a 
gathering, under the circumstances named, will be 
taken by the people as a convenient and easy substi- 
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tute for church-going; if properly conducted, the 
reverse will be the case. There is nothing better cal- 
culated than the weekly lecture to act as a feeder to 
the church. The great difficulty which every clergy- 
man has, is to create in the minds of his flock a real 
interest in religion, and a love of God for His own 
sake. A well-organised cottage-lecture will do a good 
deal in this direction, and, when once this feeling is 
instilled, the people will not need to be asked to come 
to church — they won't be able to help coming. 

And to this end it is of primary importance to note 
that the proper line for the officient at a cottage- 
lecture to take, is to treat of God and His goodness 
and greatness as displayed in His own works, and the 
all-embracing love of the Saviour in His work of 
redemption, deducing therefrom the duty of worship 
as an act of homage and adoration for such goodness 
and such love. It is the miserable and selfish system 
of clerical teaching, whereby the salvation of man's 
soul is made the primary idea in religion, that spoils 
the effect of our cottage-lectures and Bible-classes, 
and renders our churches scantily attended. And no 
wonder. For if religion is to begin and end in self, 
why should people go to church when they can, if they 
will, say their prayers much more easily and comfort- 
ably at home? Hence, I repeat, the leading object 
in a cottage-lecture is to impress upon the minds of 
those who attend it, the duty of worship as an act of 
reverence and love due to a gracious Father from Hi s 
children here ; and thus conducted, it will be a feeder, 
and not a rival, to the church. 

My own feeling is that the devotional part at such a 
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gathering should not be made more like the Church 
service than can be helped. Everything should be 
done to draw a broad distinction between going to the 
cottage lecture and going to church. Hence, extem- 
pore prayers might fitly be intermingled with collects 
for special blessings, selected from some such volume 
as the Priest's Prayer Book, in which, by the way, 
there is a suitable office for the Bible-class itself, a. 
cheap reprint of which is published. Of course, it is 
always an advantage to introduce versicles and re- 
sponses, and if only well-known ones were used, and 
some friend were present to take a lead, the people 
could easily be induced to join. 

Hymns, of course, should be used, if possible, and 
if a choir-boy or two were to accompany the clergy- 
man, and only simple well-known tunes chosen, there 
would be little difficulty in getting the people generally 
to take part. 

As regards the " lecture " itself, one important item 
in favour of its establishment is that it will serve 
almost better than anything else to educate a young 
clergyman in the matter of extemporaneous delivery. 

A man must be a very poor creature indeed who, 
after he has carefully prepared his subject, cannot talk 
about it intelligibly to a couple of dozen rustics in a 
cottage kitchen. There is a sense of freedom about 
the surroundings, under such circumstances, which 
dispels the nervousness which a novice at preaching is 
sure to feel when he is preaching in church. The 
character of the address on such an occasion should 
be more familiar than a sermon, and more formal than 
a mere ordinary conversation. And then there is 
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another point of great importance to be remembered, 
and that is that a cottage lecture, if it is to be worth 
anything, should be as carefully prepared beforehand 
as a sermon. All the matter which is to be used must 
be arranged methodically, though the mere selection 
of the words in which it is to be clothed may be left 
until the time of delivery. 

I have said above that care should be taken to make 
the cottage lecture a gathering quite distinct from 
church-going. One way of doing this, and a most 
useful one in itself, will be by utilising the lecture for 
giving simple and very specific explanations of the 
meaning of the several portions of the Church service : 
more especially explaining how and in what respect 
the " Divine Service " at the Altar differs from the 
mere ordinary " Prayers/' This form of instruction 
will be likely to reach those who otherwise would be 
outside of the clergyman's teaching and influence, and 
so far would be a valuable agency in the parish. 

And then as regards Bible Classes. Adults, whether 
men or women, are those who should be invited to 
these meetings. As to myself, I prefer men's classes, 
and experience convinces me that even in country 
places a good gathering of men could be secured once 
a week, or once a fortnight, through five or six of the 
winter months, if the clergyman took pains to make 
his instruction interesting. In a Bible Class, after 
some simple office, with a hymn, the officient sits 
down, and having read the passage of Holy Scripture 
which is the subject for the evening, he proceeds to 
expound it, illustrating the matter which it contains 
by Scripture references, anecdote, and simile in such 
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wise as to bring the truths which he desires to enforce 
home to the consciences of his audience. There may 
be a good deal of discursive matter introduced at a 
Bible Class which would be inappropriate at a cottage 
lecture. And an occasional pause while turning out 
some illustrative passage in the Bible, or in some 
volume of travels which the clergyman may happen to 
have at hand, will be no hindrance to the general inte- 
rest at a Bible Class, but rather the reverse, whereas it 
would be quite unsuited to a cottage lecture. Again, 
the conductor of a Bible Class will, as a rule, select 
some book of Holy Scripture, and go through it care- 
fully, taking small portions at a time, and so arranging 
his division of the chapters as to deduce from each 
portion some special lesson adapted to the spiritual re- 
quirements of his audience. And here, again, I must 
urge the importance of a clergyman having as wide a 
knowledge as possible of Holy Scripture. This point 
cannot be too much insisted on, either with reference 
to Bible classes, or to any otter. Mnd of religious 
teaching. And the particular kind of Scriptural 
teaching to which we refer is not that which can be 
acquired from Concordances or Handbooks, useful, 
and indeed necessary, as these are for every clergyman 
to have on his stud/table, within reach. H a S^ is 
properly to teach Bible, he must think Bible. That is, 
his mind, and indeed his whole self, ought to be so 
saturated with Bible thought and Bible language that 
he cannot help bringing it out. 

Another hint may be worth giving, and that is that the 
lecturer should: wherever possible, illustrate the Bible 
by the Prayer Book. Thus, suppose he is talking 
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about the appointment of the seven deacons in the 
Acts, he may most usefully turn to the Ordinal, and 
explain something about the care which the Church 
still takes to secure " men of honest report " for the 
earliest grade of the ministry. And similarly as to 
other matters which, to an ordinary Bible Class 
audience, are among the "things not generally 
known," more especially if they refer to contem- 
porary, as contrasted with antiquarian matter. As 
before said, try to teach people to read the N Bible so as 
to apply its lessons to themselves in the current year, 
-/"the particular town or Ullage in whioh they 
live. This i'only eayins in other worf.-pn, yourj, 
mentally in the place of the persons to whom you are 
speaking; use your common sense and experience to 
guide you as to what teaching they require, and can 
assimilate ; dress up your intellectual and spiritual 
food so as to make it as appetising and as nourishing 
as possible, and you may then go home with an easy 
conscience, and feel that you have done your best. 
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CATECHISING, AND CHILDREN'S SERVICES. 

We now come to the last point which this little 
Treatise is to embrace, namely, Catechising and 
Children's Services, and then, when I have given a 
general summary of the whole, my work, so far, will 
have been accomplished. 

To speak of Children's Services in their general 
aspect first. We hear from time to time of " Sermons to 
Children " at such and such a church. I must confess 
candidly that I have not the least faith in their use- 
fulness, save under very exceptional circumstances. 
Addresses cleverly constructed may, indeed, be of 
service to children brought up under strict religious 
training, like those to whom Dr. Neale used to preach 
at East Grinstead, but in an ordinary parish I believe 
they are simply thrown away. In saying this I must 
be understood as using the word "sermon" in the 
ordinary and popular acceptation of the term. A week 
after these remarks were first published, a letter 
appeared in the Church Times describing a method 
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whereby " Sermons to Children " might be made 
attractive to the young folk, and I gladly reprint it 
in a foot-note, in the hope that the suggestions which 
it contains may prove useful.* If a religious service is 

* " Allow me to speak, from my own experience, of a style of 
Sermons to Children ' which, judging from the interest manifested 
by the little folks, was not ' thrown away/ The Vicar preached 
these sermons once a month, on Sunday afternoons, evidently 
telling the choir boys and school children the subject beforehand, 
perhaps even making it the lesson at morning school. After the 
Church Litany and hymns he went into the pulpit, and, telling 
all the children to stand, he read the text. The one I remember 
best was from St. Matthew vi. 28, 29, ' Consider the lilies,' &c, and 
commencing with a few introductory remarks, the preacher con- 
tinued his sermon somewhat after this manner: — '.Now, children,' 
what can you tell me of the glory of King Solomon ? ' and, follow- 
ing up this question by others, he soon had a fairly good description 
of ' Solomon in all his glory.' This was principally given by the 
boys, who, in their eagerness to answer, were sometimes rather too 
noisy, and had to be reminded that they were in church. Then 
followed a description by the preacher of Eastern lilies, and more 
questioning about our English flowers, to which the girls gave 
their quieter answers ; and from this came the lesson of their 
Heavenly Father's great care for His children, and their trustful 
dependence upon Him, as they so often acknowledged in the peti- 
tion, ' Give us this day our daily bread.' The whole sermon was- 
interspersed with questions, or the vicar would stop in the middle 
of a sentence, and ask the children to conclude it. Thus their 
attention never flagged, neither did they seem weary of standing,, 
while the adult congregation evinced as much interest as the little 
members. I am conscious of not giving full justice to this 
' children's sermon,' and hope if the clergyman who preached 
should see this letter, and therein recognise an attempt to give an 
account of his work, he will forgive any failure in the description 
of it, as the writer speaks from an impression made now some 
thirteen years ago." 
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to be made interesting to children, they must be given 

something to do — something which will exercise 

actively either their body, or their mind, or both 

together. As regards the exercise of their bodies — . 

an important item if they are to be kept awake after 

an early dinner — a procession round the church, with 

hymn-singing, is, of course, the real thing, but this 

should only be used occasionally, or otherwise it will 

lose its power and virtue. Perhaps once a month 

might not be too often, with the addition of banners 

and nosegays on festivals. As to the keeping up of 

mental activity, some clergymen in country places 

have periodical " Flower Services " (as they are called) 

during the summer months, when the children are 

invited to bring flowers to church, which are collected 

at the end of the service, and sent the next day in a 

hamper to some children's hospital in London or 

other large towns. This is, so far, good and 

useful, as it tends to encourage unselfishness, and to 

give to the children an interest outside of their own 

selves. 

In all children's services, there should be as much 
singing and responding as possible. The Church 
Litany sung, or a metrical litany, is just the very 
thing, and variety may be kept up by alternating the 
verses between the choir and the school children, or 
between the boys on the one side of the Church, and 
the girls on the other. As to prayers proper, the 
Lord's Prayer and a collect will, generally speaking, be 
all that is required. 

After the devotional portions will come the cate- 
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chising, about which I shall have something to say- 
presently. 

But before entering upon this, it would be well to 
explain what is to be understood by a children's 
service, as dealt with in the present chapter. It is 
not a service intended merely for children, though 
under the present condition of things, as regards 
Board Schools and secular education, such services 
must be of immense importance in relation solely 
to children. My own feeling is that they are of 
hardly less importance in relation to adults, more 
especially the catechetical portion of the services, 
which of course forms a large element in their con- 
struction. 

The reason of this is obvious. In a sermon, it is very 
difficult indeed to go into the mere rudimentary details 
of Christianity, and a great deal of knowledge has to 
be taken for granted by the preacher. But, as a 
matter of fact, the majority of an ordinary congrega- 
tion have not that knowledge. It is simply amazing 
how little the generality of grown-up people know 
about their religion. They require teaching every whit 
as much as children, and if they are to be taught to 
any purpose, they must be taught in the same way 
that children are. "What they require to know is 
the elementary principles of the Faith — in fact, just 
exactly the things which an intelligent and clever 
catechist would endeavour to get into the minds of 
children. Two hundred years ago, Dean Comber, of 
Durham, declared his conviction that sermons " can 
never do good upon an uncatechised congregation," 
and this is equally true now. But there is not the 
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slightest reason at the present time why congregations 
should be uncatechised, at least there are means at 
hand which will go far towards supplying the acknow- 
ledged need. In our own day, the children's afternoon 
service has become an accomplished fact — it has not 
now the disadvantage of being an innovation. And this 
being so, a wise parish priest will utilise it for the 
general good of the parish as much as possible. So 
far as I know, there is only one village in England 
where, in accordance with ancient custom, elderly 
people stand up in church to be catechised, and 
this only takes place once a year, and has certain 
special conditions attached, but with an established 
children's service, a diligent and shrewd clergyman 
may, little by little, get a considerable portion of his 
adult parishioners under what may be termed cate- 
chetical influence. 

How is this to be done ? In the first place, by the 
vicar letting it be seen that he makes a great point of 
the afternoon service by always conducting it himself, 
instead, as is too common, relegating the work to some 
young assistant-curate, as though it were a matter of 
inferior importance. Again, the clergyman should use 
what influence he possesses, and it is commonly his 
own fault if he is not influential, to induce parents in 
the middle and upper classes to bring their children to 
church to profit by the catechising. Then, further, he 
should do his very best to make the catechising in- 
teresting and attractive by the introduction of fables, 
allegories, anecdotes, and the like. The freedom at a 
children's service, as compared with an ordinary 
Matins or Evensong, gives great scope for this. 
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People, as a rule, like to learn, especially if they can 
do so pleasantly, and without its involving much 
trouble. Worked in this way, and supplemented by 
private personal encouragement, a good deal may be 
done towards making the children's service popular 
with adults. And then as regards the unusual 
amount of the teaching element in catechising, 
properly conducted, suppose that the school children 
are duly arranged in the upper part of the nave, the 
vicar standing on the chancel step, or walking up and 
down the church, he asks a question to which previous 
questions or remarks have led up. In the nature of 
things each adult in the church will try to answer the 
question mentally, and very likely think the children 
are very stupid in not hitting upon the answer at once, 
until he finds that he himself was quite wrong. Of 
course, the man does not tell anybody about this, but 
as soon as the true answer comes out he tries to look 
wise, but with the inward conviction that he is rather 
the reverse. And thus little by little the people come 
to find out how ignorant they are, and this is the first 
real step towards knowledge. But perhaps the chief 
value in catechetical instruction, such as we are speak- 
ing of, is that it compels both the children and the 
adult listeners to think. And this is a very great point 
gained. I wish to lay stress upon the word " compels," 
for a person must be a thorough dullard who can re- 
sist the intellectual stimulus excited by a well-put 
question. Now, when a sermon is delivered, there is 
no such compulsion. And oftentimes the more eloquent 
it is, the less incitement is there to exercise the mental 
faculties. The music of sweet sounds falling from the 
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preacher's lips is so pleasant that the listener is loth 
to interrupt the agreeable sensation by any active in- 
tellectual exertion, but abandons himself to the 
spiritual gratification of the moment. "What a 
beautiful sermon ! " he says to his wife or neighbour 
as he walks home ; but if any one were cruel enough to 
ask him what he had learnt from it which he did not 
know before, a candid reply would not be altogether 
satisfactory. Everybody who takes the trouble to 
think must be convinced that all this is true as regards 
the generality of the community, from which I 
deduce this fact, that you may catechize knowledge 
into a man when you cannot preach it into him, and 
for the simple reason given above — that in the one 
case you virtually force a man to think, and in the 
other he need not think unless he likes (since the 
preacher thinks for him), and most persons do not 
like, because it is too much trouble. 

So far I have dealt with catechising as it affects 
the people : I have now to consider it in relation to 
the clergyman as the catechist. 

At the outset I would warn the younger clergy 
against adopting the idea that this portion of clerical 
duty is easy and simple, and, as a consequence, that 
but little, if any, preparation is necessary to carry 
it out fairly well. There cannot be a greater mistake. 
To catechise properly, a clergyman ought to be saturated 
with his subject, so as to be able to turn it round 
and round again, and yet to recover himself in a 
moment when necessary. Indeed, one of the great 
benefits which accrues to a preacher from educating 
himself as an efficient catechist results from the fact 
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that, in catechising, he is obliged to put things in the 
clearest possible manner, and to do this he must have 
the clearest possible appreciation of them himself. A 
foggy man cannot catechise, — at least as I under- 
stand the word. Hence the knowledge, accuracy, and 
thoughtfulness which are required to form a good 
catechist, will very greatly assist a man who wishes to 
become an effective preacher. 

Although it is admitted on all hands that the Church 
Catechism is too limited in its range, yet it must of 
course be taken as the basis of all catechetical teach- 
ing. And here I would very strongly urge the im- 
portance of insisting upon strict accuracy on the 
children's part when reciting it. Of course it is the 
Sunday-school teacher's work to get the answers into 
the heads of the little ones, but it is the clergyman's 
business to see that they do this properly. Slovenly 
teaching is, I fear, the rule rather than the exception, 
for those who will not take the trouble to be accurate, 
or to pronounce words distinctly themselves (and this 
is true of a great many persons), are scarcely likely 
to insist on accuracy or careful pronunciation in 
others. 

Well, it must be borne in mind that the Church 
Catechism, though very incomplete in itself, is yet 
capable of unlimited development, and should always, 
as far as possible, be made the basis of farther teaching. 
But how must this teaching be given? The Ven. E. 
Bather, formerly Archdeacon of Salop, used to say that 
he first catechised knowledge into the children, and 
then catechised it out of them, which was his way of 
interpreting the rubric which directs the curate to 
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" instruct and examine " the children " in some part of 
this catechism, &c. ,, He says in his well-known 
" Charge " on this subject : " Everybody knows what 
in the language of the bar is meant by asking leading 
questions, and that a witness must not be led — because 
there the object is not to instruct or tell him what he 
should say, but to examine him, or inquire what he 
really knows and has to say : but the case of which we 
are now speaking being exactly the reverse, the 
catechist's aim being, at least in the first instance, to 
instil and not to extract, his proceedings must be just 
what an advocate's ought not to be." From this the 
great rule may be deduced that a catechist ought never 
to tell a child an answer to a question, if by means of 
cross-questioning, no matter how roundabout, he can 
get the child to tell it to him. 

And it must be remarked that the only way to 
secure fairly good answers from the children in church 
is to have them thoroughly well-drilled during the 
week, or at least at the morning Sunday-school, in the 
subject upon which they are to be publicly catechised 
at the children's service. And to this end the clergy- 
man will find it necessary to go over the lesson 
previously with his teachers, thoroughly explaining 
to them the line which he intends to take on the 
Sunday afternoon. 

In the earlier part of this chapter the importance of 
securing the attendance of adults at the children's 
service was strongly insisted upon. Additional interest 
will be given to the catechising, so fax as the adults 
present are concerned, if, as occasion serves, the 
clergyman introduces a brief interpolation occasionally, 
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addressed specially to them, relating perhaps to some 
hit of practical action as growing out of a general 
principle which has turned up in the course of the 
catechising. This will serve as a reminder from time 
to time that the instruction which is being conveyed is 
intended for the grown-up people no less than for the 
children, and will tend to keep np their interest. An 
evening sermon, now and then, based on the after- 
noon's catechising, and referring directly to it, though 
of course developing it, will help to attract adults to 
the children's service, as it will show them how much 
more they can learn from, and how much greater 
interest they feel in, the sermon, in consequence of the 
instruction they have had previously. 

[Reference was made above to Archdeacon Bather as 
a catechist, and this chapter may fitly close with a 
strong recommendation to those clergymen who are 
unacquainted with his little book " Hints on Cate- 
chising" (Eivingtons) to obtain it and study it 
diligently. Another volume from which much valuable 
and practical information on the subject may be 
acquired is the late Mr. Newland's "Confirmation 
and First Communion," published by Masters. It is, 
however, right to say that in neither of these volumes 
does the doctrine of the Sacraments come up to 
the true Catholic standard, but this is outside the 
immediate point which I am considering. An 
abundance of catechetical manuals have been issued 
during the past few years, and it would be quite 
beyond my scope to enumerate them. I may 
however mention one of the latest, and practically 
one of the most useful, as the Church Catechism, 
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which is taken for the basis, is cleverly arranged so as 
to apply to each Sunday according to the order of the 
Christian year. This is Mr. W. C. Ingram's " Sunday 
School Lesson Book " (Lead, Leicester). An abund- 
ance of material will be found in it which may be 
utilised by the clever catechist ; but, as was before 
said, a very careful study of the lesson previously is 
absolutely necessary if catechising is to be a power. 



a 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 



CONCLUSION. 



As the contents of this little volume originally ap- 
peared in a widely-circulated public journal, and 
though primarily and more immediately addressed to 
the clergy, would be also read by a large number of 
lay-folk, it was thought advisable to say something 
as to the duties of congregations in relation to 
preachers. As it is hoped that this book will fall 
into the hands of some at least of the laity, it may 
perhaps be worth while to repeat what was said upon 
this point. 

It will be seen that the papers were prepared with 
a two-fold intention. One object in writing them was 
to show what a sermon ought to be if it is to fulfil its 
purpose ; the other was to explain how it should be 
constructed and delivered in order to do so. The first 
object has an interest both to the clergy and the laity ; 
the second has to do with the clergy alone. Some 
persons raised an objection against such a wide pub- 
lication of matters which they regarded as purely pro- 
fessional, on the ground, apparently, that it is unwise 
and unadvisable to expose clerical weak points. My 
own opinion is by no means concurrent with this. 
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Granted that certain improvements, say in sermons, 
are desirable on the part of the clergy, surely one im- 
portant stimulus to exertion, with a view to such 
improvement, is given by the fact that the laity axe 
made acquainted with the weak points, and are 
enabled to judge whether any endeavour is made to 
overcome them. The ordinary principle of demand 
and supply comes in here. As it is obviously impor- 
tant on all accounts that the English Church should 
reach as high a standard in the ministrations of her 
clergy as possible, nothing which will conduce to the 
raising of that standard should be omitted. The at- 
tempted suppression of lay criticism upon the action 
of the Church and her ministers is one of the weak 
points in the Church of Borne, and keeps things down 
at a low dead-level. We English Churchmen have 
no desire to fall into the same snare. Hence we 
surely argue soundly when we say that one potent 
means of raising the standard of preaching in the 
Church of England is to tell the laity what a good 
sermon ought to be, and might be if the proper means 
were used to construct it, 

In saying tljis, I perhaps appear to some to be 
rather hard upon my clerical brethren, but as the 
laity have been, so far, admitted into clerical secrets, 
I by no means intend to let them off scot-free. 

The laity scarcely know how much of the spirit of 
a sermon depends upon themselves, and how much 
the attention or listlessness of a congregation may 
make or mar the efforts of a preacher. It is not given 
to every clergyman to be, oratorically, a St. Chrysos- 
tom, or a St. Antony of Padua ; or even a Whitefield, 
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or a Rowland Hill. They could command a congrega- 
tion ; but with ordinary preachers a congregation, to 
a great extent, commands them. As the manifest 
earnestness of a preacher affects the people, so does 
the manifest earnestness of the people affect a preacher, 
if he is good for anything ; and vice versa. The laity 
are very thoughtless, as a rule, in such matters, and 
consequently very selfish. They devote very little 
consideration to the difficulties under which a youth- 
ful clergyman labours, and while they will listen, or 
appear to listen, with the greatest attention when the 
rector is in the pulpit, they will not care how they 
fidget, or how much they may show their restlessness, 
when it is the young curate's turn to preach. They 
could do better themselves, they think. Let them 
try, and a nice mess they would make of it, in nine 
times out of ten. It is a very much more difficult thing 
to "preach" — using the term in its proper sense — 
than most people are aware of ; and hence it is that 
throughout these pages I have made a special point 
of the urgent necessity of painstaking, and even of 
laborious preparation, in view of the coming sermon. 
And, therefore, also, it is the bounden duty of the 
people to do what in them lies to smooth the path of 
the younger clergy ; or, at the very least, not to dis- 
courage them by their inattention and manifest indif- 
ference during sermon-time. 

And as I am pleading the cause of clerical novices, a 
word or two to incumbents may not be out of place. 
It is, of course, the duty, as it is the interest, of 
rectors and vicars to encourage their young assistant 
curates to take as much pains as possible with their 
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sermons, yet nothing is more common than to find the 
incumbent reserving the (so-called) important morning 
and evening congregations for himself, and leaving his 
assistant to preach to the scanty afternoon audience. 
What is more calculated than this to take the spirit 
out of a young man ? He is deprived of what might 
be a wholesome stimulus to literary exertion, and 
insensibly drifts into the idea that anything in the 
way of a sermon will do. The consequences will pro- 
bably be most mischievous, for when an early habit 
of carelessness is acquired it is very apt indeed to 
cling to a man afterwards. If Rectors and Vicars, 
who, with all their additional experience, are not 
always orators of the first rank, would recall their own 
requirements in their early clerical days, and act upon 
them, all would be well. Of course, if an incumbent 
has the misfortune to appoint a voluble prig of an 
assistant curate, who, being afflicted with verbal 
diarrhoea, thinks that he is a preacher ready made, 
it is his business, for the good of society, to snub him, 
and to keep him in his place, in the hope that modesty 
and some wisdom will come as years pass on. 

Thus much, then, as regards these side issues in 
connection with the question of preaching ; let me now 
very briefly summarise the leading principles upon which 
this series of papers has been based. 

It has been taken for granted throughout that every 
clergyman of average abilities and ordinary culture 
might preach good sermons if he chose. By good 
sermons I mean those which fulfil the great object 
of preaching, which is to instruct the people in the 
laws of God and in^the great principles of the Christian 
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Faith, and withal to arouse in them a desire for a 
higher life. Of course, it is not given to every one 
to be an orator, but every one may become a useful, 
practical preacher, if he only goes the proper way 
to work. I have not dwelt much on the necessity 
of real personal piety in a preacher, nor on the 
love which he should have for the souls of his 
people, nor on his anxiety for the promotion of 
their highest interests. All this is taken for granted, 
for everybody knows that without it very little real 
benefit can accrue from a clergyman's ministrations, 
either in the pulpit or out of it. My object has 
been simply practical — to point out to a clergyman 
first what he ought to preach, and then how he ought 
to preach it. 

A great point has been made of the importance 
of study, more especially of Biblical study. The 
more thoroughly a clergyman knows his Bible, the 
better sermons he is likely to preach. Dogmatic 
theology comes next, and even though a clergyman, 
from being overtaxed with parochial duties, may 
not be able to go very deeply into the science, he 
should at least know thoroughly well what he is able 
to compass, for foggy doctrine in a sermon does more 
harm than is generally supposed. A preacher must 
always remember that, however distinct and defined 
his own ideas may be upon a point, and however 
lucidly he explains it, the majority of his congregation 
will probably not take away with them more than a 
modicum of what he says. From this fact spring two 
considerations — (1) That if such be the case, what 
will a congregation learn from a preacher whose own 
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ideas are undefined; and (2) that however distinctly 
a clergyman may give expression to a Christian 
doctrine, it will be necessary for him to repeat his 
lesson again and again, now in this way, now in 
that, if he would get real distinct truth fixed in 
the minds of his hearers. People have become so 
accustomed to be satisfied with vague doctrine that 
they think any kind of goody-goody talk a sufficient 
commentary on the articles of the Christian faith, 
and it is manifestly the duty of every earnest preacher 
to keep this well in view, and to take care that no 
carelessness on his part may encourage so mischievous 
a notion. 

And this leads to another point which has been 
stropgly urged in this volume, and which strikes me 
as of the highest importance. This is that a clergy- 
man, when preparing his sermon, should carefully 
keep in his mind the persons whom he has to address 
and influence. It is astonishing how little this is 
thought of. As a rule, a clergyman preaches to him- 
self, not to his people — that is, he writes what appeals 
to his own mind and conscience, and not what, from 
his knowledge of the several members of his congrega- 
tion, he thinks will appeal to their minds and con- 
sciences. And this habit extends far beyond the range 
of sermon writing. There would not be half the con- 
troversy that there is now, if the opponents would but 
try to grasp the minds of each other, and to discover 
the real causes and influences which underlie the 
maintenance of such and such opinions. Instead of 
attempting to do this, each one pounds away at his 
argument, regarding it simply and solely as it presents 
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itself to his own mind, without once thinking of 
trying to put it in such a way as shall be likely to 
appeal to the differently constituted mind of his 
antagonist. If people only took the time and trouble 
to think, and, in doing so, to think of others as well as 
of themselves, they would be far more useful members 
of society than, for the most part, they are now — 
putting charity out of the account. 

The moot question as to the desirability of sermons 
being delivered with or without book has also been 
discussed. There is a great deal to be said on both 
sides. Written sermons have, or may have, the 
advantage of terseness in expression, carefulness of 
wording, and accuracy of thought, but, as a rule, they 
fail in the matter of reality and life. On the other 
hand, sermons preached without book, if they are 
properly preached, are unquestionably far more likely 
to attract an ordinary congregation, simply because 
they carry with them an appearance — though it may 
be a fictitious appearance — of reality. Of course, in 
non-written sermons there is often the danger of 
letting loose upon a congregation a man with a 
sumptuous and spendthrift vocabulary in combination 
with mental bankruptcy; and, on the other hand, 
there are those who, from natural unreadiness of 
speech, or from a nervous temperament, are incapa- 
citated for preaching without book, though I believe 
that these latter disqualifications might be got over 
if a clergyman, during the earlier days of his ministry, 
set himself diligently to go through a course of train- 
ing, and by degrees to acquire the habit of speaking 
without the aid of a manuscript, save perhaps a few 
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notes to prevent him from seriously wandering from 
the point. However, upon this matter each preacher 
must be the best judge, but in neither case must he 
allow himself to be influenced by the thought of the 
greater or lesser amount of pains and trouble which the 
adoption of this or that method of preaching will 
involve. 

Then, again, stress has been laid on the importance 
of naturalness in delivery ; but, of course, by this it is 
not meant that a clergyman should lazily and com- 
placently tolerate in himself defects which, from long 
habit, have become to him a second nature, such as 
indistinctness of utterance, awkwardness of manner, 
and the like. Every young clergyman would be 
wise to ask for criticism from some sensible and 
candid friend, and then to set himself manfully 
to overcome his faults. The study of elocution is 
far too much neglected by clergymen, and though 
artificialness of manner is greatly to be deprecated, 
it ought never to be forgotten that there is a 
right way as well as a wrong way of delivering a 
sermon. 

Only one point more need be mentioned, and that is 
that preachers ought to be teachers as well as ex- 
horters ; in other words, it is their business to instruct 
the intellect as well as to excite the affections. It will 
be found that, although emotional preaching will 
probably produce results more immediately appa- 
rent, the instilling of Divine knowledge and of 
high Christian principle will be likely to be much 
more lasting, and therefore more valuable. By 
this, of course, it is not meant that appeals to the 
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feelings should not be made — far from it ; but that, 
in order to be really effective, durable, and prac- 
tical, they must have a good substantial basis to work 
upon, and the head must be trained to guide and 
regulate the heart. 
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" Just the things for preaching." — Literary Churchman. 



Crown Svo, Price 7s. 6cf. ; by Post, 8s. 

THE PREACHER'S STOREHOUSE. 

A Collection op Pithy. Sayings, & Choice Passages, on Religious 

and Moral Subjects, from the Writings of Authors 

of Various Ages and Countries, Alphabetically 

Arranged, and Copiously Indexed. 

" Both clergy and laity have reason to be thankful for it." — Spectator. " Very 
useful."— Literary Churchman. " A profitable purchase."— Church Quarterly. 
" An exceedingly useful work."— -Rock. " Valuable is the wealth of hints which 
it offers." — Church Times. " A feast of good things." — Church Review. " Most be 
helpful. . . . Will supply the preacher with many a fresh (thought {and striking 
phrase." — Mr. Spurgeon. 



THE BOOK FOR GOOD FRIDAY. 

21st Thousand. 122 pp. Price Qd. ; by Post, 7d. 

CHRIST ON THE CROSS. 

A Good Friday Manual of Readings, Meditations, and Prayers 

for Church and Home Use. With the Reproaches, the 

Way of the Cross, and the Three Hours' Agony. 



Price Is. ; by Post, Is. Id. Second Edition, Revised. 

THE 

DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 

Six Plain Sermons. 



London : G. J. PALMER, 32, Little Queen Street, W.O. 



Price 6d.; by post, 6J4. 

A FEW WORDS TO PARENTS & SPONSORS 

ABOUT CONFIRMATION. 

" A very useful sixpenny pamphlet."— Church Herald. 

" This is an earnest plea for the earlier confirmation and Communion of children. 
The arguments are unanswerable." — Banner. 



Price \&. ; 2s 6d. per 100 ; by post, 2s. 8d. 

WILL YOU BE CONFIRMED? 

A Tract fob Distribution. 
Nineteenth Thousand. 



25 in a 'packet for distribution 2s. ; by post, 2s. 2jd. 

THE PRESENCE, THE SACRIFICE, THE 

COMMUNION. 

Three Plain Lectures on the Doctrine of the Most Holt 

Eucharist. 

" Studiously simple and direct. . . . Useful, not merely for distribution, 
but for preaching bodily by clergymen who, though desirous of setting the truth 
plainly before their flocks, have not the necessary theological knowledge or 
literary skill to do so effectively." — Union. Review. 

" These three short, telling, and most plain-speaking Sermonets we recommend 
in the most earnest spirit, for their loving utterances of truth, reverence, and 
devotion." — Church Times. 



BY THE EDITORS OF THE "PRIEST'S PRAYER-BOOK." 

Price Is. ; by post, Is. Id. 

THE ALTAR MANUAL: 

Containing the Communion Service. 
37th Thousand. Bevised and much enlarged. 



Price 3d. ; by post, 3id. 32nd Thousand. 

THE CHRISTIAN i PASSOVER ; 

Or, Notes on the Holt Communion. 
A Reduction to the Clergy on talemg a quantity by direct application to the Publisher. 

"The * Christian Passover* is not exactly a sermon, but it contains stuff enough 
for a tolerably large volume of homiletics. . . . The ablest, most learned, and 
most convincing popular treatise on the Holy Eucharist that has yet issued from 
the Catholic press of England." — Church Times. 

" We at last see on our table what every faithful pastor must for years and years 
have longed for ; a thoroughly satisfactory manna.1 of Eucharistic teaching such as 
he could place in the hands qi the young and the unlearned. . . . Will prove a 
most valuable instrument for the instruction of our people in the way of godliness." 
— Church Times. 

"A useful, clear, and practical manual, treating of the nature and uses of Holy 
Communion ; our duty with respect to it, preparation for it, &c, &c. It is quite 
a book for clergy to make a note of, and give to intelligent young people." — Literary 
Churchman. 

London: Or. J. PALMER, 32, Little Queen Street, W.C. 
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